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HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

(CONCLUDED  FROM  PAGE    501.) 

Every  visitor  desires  to  visit  the 
Library,  where  students  are  always  to 
be  found  reading  or  working  on  their 
different  kinds  of  study.  Little  alcoves 
divide  the  sides  of  the  large  hall,  in 
every  one  of  which  are  books  dealing 
with    a  certain  subject    which  is   posted 


who  desire  to  read  current  opinions 
and  keep  up  with  the  thought  of  the 
day.  Besides  this  one  large  library, 
there  are  other  smaller  ones  where 
books  on  specific  lines  of  study  are 
kept,  such  as  the  History  Library, 
Economics  Library,  French  Library, 
etc. 

Those  that  I  have   mentioned   are  not 


LIBRARY,  HARVARD. 


on  the  side  of  the  alcove.  For  in-  | 
stance,  you  may  see  English  A  posted  in 
an  alcove.  That  means  that  the  books 
which  are  given  to  you  in  that  course 
as  reference  to  be  read  may  be  obtained 
in  that  alcove.  This  library  holds  over 
35,000  volumes,  and  every  periodical  of 
note  is  lying  around  on  the  shelves, 
which    is    a    great    advantage    to    those 


all  the  departments  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. There  are  besides  those.  Divinity 
School,  Dental  School,  School  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  Bussey  Institute,  and 
others. 

A  word  about  Harvard's  system:  In 
no  college  in  the  country  is  the  work 
so  optional  as  at  Harvard.  The  elec- 
tive system  is  carried  out   in   this   insti- 
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tution  almost  as  far  as  it  could  be.  The 
prescribed  work  for  Freshmen  is  small, 
and  for  succeeding  years  it  gets 
smaller.  Before  proceeding  further  I 
should  like  to  explain  "Described" 
and  "Elective."  A  prescribed  course  is 
one  which  has  to  be  taken  by  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree  before  he  can  oet  that 
degree,  and  that  course  is  named  by 
the  faculty.  An  elective  course  is  one 
which  the  student  chooses  for  himself. 
In  the  Freshman  year  at  Harvard,  Eng- 
lish is  prescribed,  and  every  Fresh- 
man has  to  take  it.  There  is  one-fifth  of 
a  course  in  chemistry  prescribed  also, 
and  if  a  student  enters  the  Freshman 
class  free  of  conditions  those  are  the 
only  prescribed  courses  he  has.  A 
Freshman  is  supposed  to  take  five 
courses,  so  you  see  there  are  four 
courses  left  in  his  Freshman  year  that 
he  can  choose  for  himself  from  the  list 
of  courses  that  a  Freshman  is  allowed 
to  enter. 

This  system,  some  people  think,  is 
carried  too  far.  They  say,  "A  lazy 
student  may  choose  those  very  easy 
courses  in  which  they  need  do  little 
work;  and  besides,  a  faculty  of  profess- 
or sought  to  know  what  is  best  for  a 
Freshman  if  not  for  students  in  the 
upper  classes.  The  first  part  is  true, 
and  some  of  the  "sports  '  do  elect  those 
easy  courses  and  can  have  their  time  to 
spend  in  amusement.  They  call  these 
courses  "snaps."  But  a  fellow  coming 
here  to  study  generally  knows  what  he 
wants  to  accomplish,  and  if  he  has  to 
take  such  prescribed  work  that  is  not 
applicable  at  all,  as  a  foundation  for 
that  which  he  sets  out  to  accomplish, 
a  whole  year  is  wasted. 

There  are  some  recitations,  but 
nearly  all  are  lecture  courses.  The 
instructor  or  professor  lectures  to  the 
students,     who    are    supposed     to      take 


notes  on  the  lecture,  and  are  held 
responsible  in  the  examination  for 
everything  passed  over.  There  are 
generally  four  examinations.  The  first 
hour  examination  is  held  about  five  or 
six  weeks  after  college  opens.  Then 
comes  the  mid-year,  soon  after  Christ- 
mas. This  is  a  three-hour  examina- 
tion. Then  the  second  hour  examina- 
tion about  the  first  of  April,  and  the 
last  one  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which 
is  a  three-hour  examination.  The  sys- 
tem of  marking  is  as  follows:  A,  B,  C, 
D  and  E.  A  student  getting  as  a  final 
mark  an  "A"  or  a  "B"  gets  an  honor 
in  the  course,  and  his  name  is  posted 
in  the  honor  list  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  A  "C"  is  a  good  mark  a  "D" 
passes  him,  and  an  'E"  is  a  failure. 
If  an  E  is  obtained  for  a  final  mark, 
the  student  has  to  take  the  course 
again  before  he  can  enter  a  higher 
course  in  the  same  subject. 

If  you  should  some  evening  be  walk- 
ing in  Harvard  bquare  and  meet  one  or 
two  fellows  peculiarly  dressed,  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  students  and  non-stu- 
dents, do  not  think  that  some  showmen 
are  advertising  their  performance.  It 
will  be  most  likely  an  initiation  to 
some  secret  society.  The  initiations 
vary,  and  some  are  verj'  funny,  reflect- 
ing credit  on  the  originator.  Such  a 
one  is  this: 

One  winter  day  in  the  horse  car  be- 
tween Harvard  Square  and  Boston  sat 
a  fine-looking,  young  fellow,  seemingly 
unconscious  of  his  surroundings.  Now 
and  then  he  would  lean  forward  and 
pick  up  some  of  the  straw  strewn  on 
the  floor,  till  finally  he  had  a  good- 
sized  bunch  of  hay  fixed  up  like  a 
bouquet.  When  he  got  one  to  suit 
him  he  would  lean  across  the  aisle  and 
present  his  bouquet  to  some  lady  pas- 
senger.     All     this     without    a     word    or 
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smile.  Before  he  reached  Harvard 
Square  every  lady  in  the  car  had  a 
straw  bouquet.  That  was  his  initiation 
to  one  of  the  Greek  letter  fraternities. 

Hazing,  a  pleasant  pastime  for  those 
who  conduct  the  services,  has  been 
entirely  discontinued  at  Harvard.  But 
you  meet  every  now  and  then  laughable 
incidents  which  were  enacted  during 
those  days  of  midnight  revel.  Upon 
the  wall  in  Belcher's  Dining  Hall  at 
Harvard  Square  there  hangs  a  large 
frame  filled  with  little  free  hand  draw- 
ings m    pencil,    presented   by  a  witness 


best  of  recreations  to  listen  to  the  sweet, 
cultivated  voices  of  innocent  children 
j  singing  forth  sacred  melodies.  This 
choir  is  perfectly  trained,  and  beauti- 
fully harmonious  music  is  the  results  of 
their  effort. 

The  class  games  are  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  year.  Class 
rivalry  is  indulged  to  some  extent, 
especially  between  the  Sophomores  and 
Freshmen.  As  I  said  before,  hazing 
and  otherwise  injuring  the  Freshmen 
has  been  given  up  at  Harvard,  but  at 
the  end  of  one  of  these  games  it  is  hard 
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of  some  of  the  amusing  events.  The 
artist  was  of  the  class  of  1850,  so  you 
see  the  sketches  are  rather  old.  Con- 
siderable money  has  been  offered  for 
that  frame  and  its  contents,  but  it 
remains  there  yet.  One  of  these  sketches 
is  a  reminder  of  old  time  chapel  days, 
■when  every  student  had  a  seat  assigned 
him  and  was  compelled  to  attend  every 
morning.  Compulsory  attendance  at 
chapel  has  been  abolished,  and  now  it 
is  optional,  but  still  the  chapel  is 
generally  filled.  Perhaps  the  sweet-toned 
boy  choir   is  an  attraction,    for   it  is  the 


to  resist  the  temptation  of  having  a  "free 
for  all"  rumpus.  If  it  is  a  ball  game, 
the  victors  are  carried  off  on  the 
shoulders  of  some  of  their  enthusiastic 
classmates,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
class  trailing  at  their  feet,  and  if  they 
happen  to  meet  a  squad  of  opponents 
they  might  accidentally  or  otherwise 
stampede  them. 

Before  the  game  (say  baseball  game) 
each  side  gets  all  the  German  bands 
and  hand  organ  grinders  available,  and 
martial  them  on  their  respective  sides. 
Added    to    the    bands    and    organs,    and 
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the  cheers  of  the  classes,  the  noise  is 
pretty  great.  Besides,  each^^  side  is 
provided  with  several  small  cannons 
and  other  fireworks,  with  which  to 
rattle  the^opposing  nine.  For  instance, 
say  '95  were  at  the  bat, ''and  that  class 
had  the  side  of  the  field  of  third  base 
and  short  stop;  well,  a  '95  man  pops  up 
a  flag  to  short  stop.  Then  three  or 
four  '95  men  will  run  to  the  heels  of 
the  short  stop  with^'^their  loaded  can- 
non, and  just  as  he  is  about  to  catch 
the  ball,  bang  goes  the  cannon.  Who 
wouldn't  drop  the  ball  on  such  an 
occasion?  And  so  it  goes  throughout 
the  game  until  the  victorious  are  carried 
off  on  the  shoulders  of  their  adherents, 
marching  to  the  tunes  of  Hurdy  Gurdy, 
German  bands  and  the  toots  of  their 
own  horns. 

Arthur    Thomas. 


LOLA. 

The  sun  shone  hot  on  the  street  and 
on  the  sun-dried  mud  of  the  roof  of  the 
cottage  before  which  the  two  little  dark- 
skinned  Mexican  children  played.  They 
did  not  mind  it  though  at  any  time, 
native  born  as  they  were,  and  used  to 
the  scorching  sun  of  the  semi-tropical 
climate  of  the  older  Mexico.  Still  less 
were  they  mindful  of  it  at  this  moment 
in  their  glee  at  the  gift  of  the  bright 
silver  piece  given  them  by  the  pleasant- 
faced  American  lady  a  few  moments 
ago.  It  was  not  often  such  windfalls 
fell  in  their  way,  and  the  event  was  as 
wonderful  to  them  as  if  some  fairy  or 
sprite  had  been  the  mover  in  the  unusual 
occurrence. 

Dancing  about  and  talking  excitedly 
over  their  treasure,  they  did  not  see 
nor  hear  the  swift  pattering  footsteps 
behind  them,  till  Lola  Reteza's  gay  and 
mischievous     little      face     was      pushed 


between  their  own,   and  her  clear,  shrill 
voice  spoke  close  at   hand: 

"Why  you  dance,  Jose  Chinitu? 
What  thet  you  got  'er?"  The  last 
sentence  was  ejaculated  in  quick  ac- 
cents as  her  sharp  eye  caught  sight  of 
the  bright  silver  piece  in  Jose's  chubby 
fingers. 

"The  lady  passed  and  gave  it," 
answered  Jose  in  his  own  tongue,  and 
pointing  across  the  way  towards  the 
little  hostlery  whose  rear  entrance  faced 
them,  and  whose  front  was  upon  the 
principal  plaza  around  the  corner. 

A  sudden  gleam  came  into  Lola's 
eyes,  and  a  merry  little  ripple  of  laugh- 
ter broke  from  her  lips. 

She  reached  out  suddenly  and 
snatched  at  the  coin  in  his  fingers. 

"Let  me  see  how  much,"  she  said. 
The  coin  slipped  from  Jose's  hand, 
shaken  by  Lola's  adroit  and  sudden, 
movement. 

It  fell  in  the  looss,  thick  dust  on  the 
ground,  and  in  an  instant  Lola's  bare 
foot  had  covered  it.  Jose  and  his  sis- 
ter pushed  her  roughly  aside,  but  there 
was  no  coin  in  sight. 

"Where  is  it,  thief?"  shouted  Jose, 
angrily,  going  on  his  knees  and  search- 
ing for  it  excitedly  in  the  loose  soil. 

"In  the  dust,  Jose — stupid,"  replied 
Lola  turning   away. 

"It  is  not  true;  you  have  it  your- 
self," shouted  Jose;  but  Lola  only 
laughed,  turning  a  bright,  mischievous 
glance  on  him  over  her  shoulder  as  she 
sped  down  the  ^street.  Before  turning 
the  corner  she  turned  round,  and  see- 
ing Jose  and  Chinitu  running  after  her, 
called  out  with  an  assuring  voice,  "If 
you  leave  your  coin  in  the  street 
another  will  come  along  and  pick  it 
up,"  she  said.  "Go  back  and  you  will 
find  it." 

The  two    weeping  children  hesitated. 
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in  doubt  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  her 
statement,  but  yet  fearing  that  if  it 
were  as  she  said,  that  some  conse- 
quence such  as  she  had  predicted  might 
■follow — they  turned  at  her  bidding  and 
were  soon  at  their  task  again  searching 
in  the  thick  dust.  Lola  paid  no  further 
attention  to  them,  and  was  socn  out  of 
sight  round  the  corner.  As  she  turned 
into  the  Plaza  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  little  square,  a  lady  came  out  on  to 
the  f5at  veranda  of  the  one-storied 
hotel,  and  beckoned  to  her.  Lola 
wondered  a  little,  but  went  straight  to 
her.  There  was  a  hammock  swinging 
from  the  crossed  poles  which  supported 
the  low  roof  of  the  porch,  and  the  lady, 
sinking  into  it,  took  hold  of  both 
Lola's  hands  and  drew  her  down  beside 
her. 

She  was  a  pleasant-faced  little  woman 
of  medium  height,  and  with  clear  light 
from  eyes  that  seemed  to  hold  an 
expression  of  good   will  and  tenderness. 

"  Doi^youTspeak  English?"  she  asked 
Lola  immediately  after  she  sat  down. 

"Yes,"  said  Lola,  speaking  fairly 
well,  but  with  an  accent.  "My  mother 
was  En-glees — before  she  died,"  adding 
the  last  in  an  explanatory  way,  and 
then  went  on.  "My  father  he  was  Mexi- 
can— but  he  died,  too.  " 

"Oh,"  said  the  lady  with  a  changed 
expression  on  her  face,  "poor  child;  if 
you  are  an  orphan,  perhaps  there  is 
some  excuse." 

Lola  looked  up  at  her,  not  under- 
standing. 

"  I  saw  you  when  you  snatched  the 
money  from  the  children  across  the 
way,  my  poor  child,"  she  said,  "and  1 
want  to  talk  with  you  about  it." 

A  puzzled  look  came  into  Lola's  face: 
'How  did  you  see  me?"    she  asked. 

"From  my  window  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house,"   answered  the  lady. 


"My  room   faces  on    the    other    street." 

"Oh,  yes,  "said  Lola.comprehendingly, 
but  with  no  visible  sign  of  consterna- 
tion depicted  on  her   countenance. 

The  lady  looked  at  her  steadily  a 
moment,  then  said:  "I  gave  a  piece  of 
money  to  t'nose  children;  it  belonged  to 
them;  what  claim  did  you  think  you 
had  to  it?" 

"Oh,  I  didn't  claim  it,"  exclaimed 
Lola,  reassuringly. 

"But  you  took   it?"   replied   the   lady. 

"Did  you  think  I  stole  it?"  asked 
Lola,  gazing  into  the  lady's  eyes. 

"Didn't  you?"  asked  her  interlocutor. 

"No,'  answered  Lola,  simply,  and  in 
her  exasperatingly.  reassuring  manner, 
"I  jes  knocked  it  out   'is  'and." 

The  lady's  clear,  kind  eyes  regarded 
Lola  steadfastly,  but  she  did  not  flinch 
under  the  scrutiny. 

"What  did  you  do  that  for?"  asked 
the  lady,   after  a  long  pause. 

"Oh,  jes'  for  fun.  I  wanted  to  make 
'em  think  they  lost  it." 

"Where  is  it?"   asked  the  lady. 

"The  money?  It's  ora  here  in  the 
dirt;  I  pushed  it  way  under  with  my 
'   toe.  " 

"But  they  didn't  find  it." 

"Oh,  I  guess  so  by  now;  1  tole  em  to 
keep  hunt." 

"But  I  heard  them   both  crying." 

"Yes,"  Lola  assented;  "but  they  stop 
w'en  they  find  it,   bym-by.  " 

"Did  you  think  that  was  fair?"  went 
on  the  lady,  ignoring  Lola's  last  re- 
mark, "to  make  them  shed  tears, 
thinking  they  had  lost  their  gift." 

"Yes,"   said  Lola;    "like  to  fool  'em." 

Again  the  lady's  clear,  brown  eyes 
read  Lola's  steadfastly,  and  again 
Lola's  deep  black  orbs  met  her's  uncon- 
cernedly. 

"What  is  your  name?"  asked  the 
lady,    abruptly. 
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"  Lola  r<eteza. " 

"Who  are  your  guardians?"  was 
questioned. 

"What  you  say?"   queried   Lola. 

"Who  are  your  people,  and  whom  do 
you  live  with?" 

"I  live  with  my  aunt  and  Marado, 
near  the  Burrancu  Canyon." 

"Do  they  know  that  you  do  things 
like  that,  Lola?"  asked  the  lady, 
earnestly. 

"Sometimes;  w'en  somebody  tel. ," 
answered  Lola,   frankly. 

"What  do  you  think  they  would  say 
to — to  your  trick  today,   Lola?" 

"I  don'  know;  I  guess  they  won'  fin' 
out.  " 

"But  even  if  they  don't  find  out, 
Lola,"  said  the  lady,  clasping  the 
child's  two  small  hands  closer  in  her 
own,  and  speaking  earnestly,  "don't 
you  know,  don't  you  feel  that  it  is 
something  to  be  ashamed  of,  that  it  is 
something  wrong?" 

"I  don'  see  it  hurts  anything;  1  jes 
fool  'em. " 

"But  if  some  one  should  fool  you, 
you  would  think  it  was  wrong,  Jhat  it 
hurt,  wouldn't  you?" 

"They  can't  fool  me,"  answered  Lola, 
confidently.  "If  they  do,  they  got  to 
confess  Father  Anson  anyway." 

"Confess  to  whom?"   asked  the  lady. 

"Father  Anson,  our  priest,  the  Father 
Confessor.  " 

"Oh,  I  see — Catholic,"  mused  the 
lady.  "And  do  you  confess  to  him 
yourself,  Lola,"  she  continued  suddenly. 

"Yes,"   said  Lola,    "every  week." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  him  of  this  to- 
day?" 

"Oh  yes,   I  have  to. " 

"What  for,    Lola?" 

"  To  be  forgiven.  " 

"Will  Father  Anson  forgive  this 
occurrence.   Lola?" 


"Yes;   but  I  do  penance  first." 

"How,   Lola?" 

"Oh,  I  guess  he  give  me  thirteen 
prayers  for  this.  Yesterday  was  nine — 
but  that  was  for  nothing — jess  to  pinch 
Jose's  finger;  mebbe  for  this  he  gives 
me  a  lot  more,   thirteen." 

"But,  my  child,  you  prayed  yesterday 
in  penance  for  a  fault,  and  today  com- 
mit a  worse  one.  What  can  your  prayers 
do  for  you  if  they  do  not  make  you 
better?" 

'Oh,  it's  all  right;  I  do  penance  every 
time  after.  " 

The  lady  looked  bewildered,  and  sat 
for  a  moment  gazing  at  the  child 
silently. 

"Lola,"  she  said,  after  a  pause, 
speaking  very  seriously,  neither  Father 
Anson's  forgiveness,  nor  your  own 
prayers,  can  hide  your  heart  and  your 
deeds  from  God.  He  will  never  forgive 
you  while  you  are  capable  of  thoughts 
and  deeds  like  this.  It  is  only  when 
you  are  ready  to  give  them  up  alto- 
gether that  He  will  blot  them  out." 

Lola  sat  very  quietly,  looking  up  at 
the  lady  with  fixed  attention. 

"If  me  sorry  every  time,  God  forgives 
me.   Father   Anson  told  me." 

"Are  you  sorry  for  this  you  have  done 
today,   Lola?"   asked  the  lady. 

Lola  made  no  reply.  She  sat  silently 
for  a  moment,  then  withdrew  her  hands 
from  the  lady's  clasp. 

"I  do  penance,  it's  all  right.  I  guess 
Father  Anson  knows,"  she  said.  With 
these  words  she  sprang  from  the  ham- 
mock and  tripped  swiftly  round  the 
corner  out  of  sight. 

A  week  passed.  Kindly-souled  and 
pleasant-fared  Mrs.  Curton  had  just 
come  back  from  a  junketing  tour  with 
her  husband  in  the  mountains,  a 
trip  made  on  the  backs  of  the  small 
Mexican    ponies,    which    do    service    in 
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place  of  coaches  in  the  high  plateaus  of 
northern  Mexico.  She  lay  in  her  wrapper 
on  a  couch  covered  with  Navajo  blankets, 
tired  out  with  the  long  jaunt,  and  just 
rousing  from  a  sleep  which  she  had 
needed  after  the  tiresome  trip  during 
the  night.  Presently  the  low,  narrow 
door  turned  on  its  hinges,  and  some 
one  entered  the  room.  Mrs.  Curton 
turned  her  head  toward  the  entrance, 
and  saw  a  child's  figure  standing  half 
inside  the  room.  She  had  large,  soft 
black  eyes,  a  complexion  slightly  tinged 
with  brown,  and  an  abundance  of  black 
hair  hanging  in  a  single  thick  braid  at 
the  back  of  her  head. 

It  was  Lola,  and  as  Mrs.  Curton 
turned  towards  her,  she  came  forward 
to  the  couch  without   waiting  to  be  bid. 

"Why,  it's  Lola!"  said  Mrs.  Curton, 
sitting  up  as  the  child  approached. 

"I  ben  twice  before,"  said  Lola,  sit- 
ting down  on  the  further  end  of  the  sofa, 
and  balancing  herself  on  the  edge. 

"You  came  to  me  while  I  was  away?" 
interrogated    Mrs.    Curton. 

"Yes;  they  said  you  was  to  be  comin' 
back  pretty  quick." 

Mrs.  Curton  reached  out  and  took 
Lola's  hand.  "What  is  it,  Lola?"  she 
asked;  "have  you  been  in  any  trouble 
since   I  saw  you. " 

"No,"  said  Lola,  "I  jess  thought 
I'd   come." 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Curton,  half  wonder- 
ingly.  They  both  sat  silent  for  a 
moment,  then  Lola  spoke. 

"I  tole  Father  Anson  what  you  tole 
me  that  time,"  Lola  said  at  length, 
rather'abruptly,  "an'  he  tole  me  I  better 
keep  away  from  you.  He  said  he  guess 
all  you  are  is  a  Protestant." 

"Why  Lola,"  said  Mrs.  Curton,  "do 
you  mean  what  I  said  about  your — 
about  what  you  did  to  the  children 
that  day?" 


"I  didn't  tell  him  that,"  said  Lola; 
"1  tole  him  you  said  God  wouldn't  for- 
give me,  if  I  confess  and  do  penance, 
and  then  he  said  he  guess  you  couldn't 
be  anything  but  a  Protestant.  " 

"I  am  not  a  Catholic,  dear,  but  what 
I  told  you  is  true.  I  am  anxious  to 
know  what  he  thought  of  the  occurrence 
that  called  forth  what  I  said." 

"You  mean  about  the  money?"   asked 
Lola. 
"Yes." 

"I   never   tole  him  about  thet.  " 
"But,    Lola,    I   thought    you    told    me 
you  must  keep  nothing   back   at  confes- 
sion," said   Mrs.    Curton. 

"Oh,   but  I  make  that  all  right,"  said 
Lola;  '    jess  the    same  I  never  done  it." 
"Make  it  right,"  echoed  Mrs.    Curton, 
inquiringly.      "How  is  that,   Lola?" 

"I  jess  went  back  that  time  an'  help 
Jose  hunt,"  said  Lola,  triumphantly, 
"an'  I  foun'  the  money  an'  give  it  to 
him. " 

"Oh,  Lola,  I'm  glad  you  did  that," 
cried  Mrs.  Curton;  "though  of  course, 
my  dear,"  she  added  hastily,  "it  did  not 
lessen  the  fact  of  your  doing  wrong  at 
first."  She  was  glad  of  what  she  looked 
at  as  a  certain  victory,  in  view  of 
Lola's  stolidity  at  their  previous  meet- 
ing, 3'et  feared  to  make  any  concessions 
to  the  child's  slack  conscience. 

"Wone  God  forgive  me,  so  I  make 
that  all  right?"  asked  Lola,  a  little 
uneasily. 

"He  wdl  forgive  you,  certainly,  Lola; 
but  not  if  you  keep  on  doing  wrong. 
God  requires  something  in  return  for 
His  forgiveness  of  our  faults,  and  it  is 
that  we  should  be  so  sorry  for  them  that 
we  overcome  them  entirely.  We  cannot 
expect  Him  to  forgive  us  as  long  as  our 
hearts  delight  in  wrong  doing." 

Lola  did  not  reply  to  this,  but  sat 
brooding    silently    for    a     moment,     her 
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eyes    fixed    steadily    on     Mrs.     Curton's 
face. 

She  had  been  brought  up  to  think 
much  of  her  religion  in  a  way,  her 
family  and  relatives  being  devoted  in 
their  attendance  to  the  rites  and  require- 
ments of  the  mother  church.  It  had 
been  all  a  matter  of  mere  form  to  Lola, 
however,  who  had  been  trained  to  be- 
lieve that  her  conscience  and  spirtual 
welfare  were  in  the  keeping  of  the 
priests,  and  that  one  was  cleared  and 
the  other  made  secure  by  the  regular 
personal  confession  of  what  sins  were 
committed,  and  the  performance  of  such 
acts  of  penance  as  were  prescribed  for 
one.  The  hint  conveyed  in  Mrs. 
Curton's  talk  of  individual  accounta- 
bility, and  the  requirement  of  the  abso- 
lute destruction  of  sin,  in  order  to 
insure  divine  pardon,  was  entirely  new 
doctrine  to  her,  and  pondering  over  it 
in  her  childish,  old-fashioned  and  shrewd 
way,  she  had  been  able  to  discern 
enough  reason  in  it  to  make  her  some- 
what uneasy.  The  pictures  of  eternal 
punishment  which  the  Catholic  fathers 
were  wont  to  preach  about,  and  whose 
torment,  so  they  said,  awaited  the  un- 
forgiven  sinner,  were  such  as  to  make 
her  extremely  desirous  of  doing  what- 
ever was  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  it. 
This  she  supposed  would  be  accom- 
plished by  her  attendance  at  church, 
and  devotion  to  confession  and  other 
ceremonials  of  the  church,  and  her  con- 
science remained  clear  in  regard  to  her 
faults  and  offenses,  so  long  as  these 
were  regularly  observed. 

Now,  she  had  heard  implied  for  the 
first  time,  that  forms  and  observances 
counted  for  naught,  and  that  if  she  con- 
tinued to  indulge  in  tricks  and  pranks 
to  which  (be  it  said  in  sorrow)  she  was 
by  disposition  and  inclination  much 
addicted,    that    neither    the    prayers  nor 


forgiveness  of  the  priests,  nor  her  own 
personal  acts  of  temporary  penance, 
would  avail  for  her  salvation.  It  was  a 
problem  from  which  many  grown  people 
recoil,  and  it  is  small  wonder  therefore, 
that  finding  nothing  according  to  her 
own  idea  of  logic  which  could  serve  as 
a  good  opposing  argument  to  Mrs. 
Curton's  assertions,  she  was  glad  to 
change  the  subject.  She  had  sat  for 
some  time  though  endeavoring  to  find 
some  comforting  thought  before  her 
silence  was  broken,  and  Mrs.  Curton, 
who  had  believed  her  to  be  at  last  im- 
pressed, was  somewhat  startled  at  length 
when  the  silence  was  broken  by  a 
question  put  by  Lola,  which  was  entirely 
foreign  to  the  subject  they  had  been 
discussing. 

"How  much  you  pay  thet?"  said 
Lola,  pointing  to  a  Mexican  basket  set 
on  the  center  table  in  the  room. 

Mrs.  Curton  answered  quietly,  though 
a  little  pained  and  disappointed  at  the 
child's  seeming  indifference. 

"Yes,"  said  Lola,  nodding  her  head, 
at  the  reply,  "I  guess  you  pay  high;  you 
American,  they  cheat  you,  make  pay 
big  price.  Me,  Mexican,  they  sell 
cheap. " 

She  left  Mrs.  Curton's  side  at  this, 
and  went  round  the  room,  looking  at 
the  trinkets,  and  brica-brac  which  Mrs. 
Curton  had  picked  up  in^'^her  travel, 
commenting  upon  each  in  her  shrewd, 
old  manner  as  she  went  about  the  room. 
Josephine  Spencer. 

[TO  BE  CONCLDDED.l 


Patient  endurance  of  misfortune  will 
alone  half  conquer  it,  while  impatient 
murmuring  does  but  increase  the  bur- 
den we  bear. 
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GEOl^GE    Q.  CANNON,   EDIXOI?, 


Salt  Lake  City,    September  1,   1894. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Sacrament  for  the  Sick. 

•ENQUIRIES  have  been  made  as  to  the 
I  propriety  of^administering  the  sacra- 
T  ment  to  those  who  are  sick  and  un- 
able to  attend  the  sacrament  meeting. 

There  can  be  no  impropriety  in  the 
Teachers  or  other  officers  of  the  Church 
administering  the  sacrament  to  the  sick 
at  their  own  homes,  when  they  are  un- 
able to  attend  meeting.  Of  course,  if 
the  sickness  were  a  slight  one,  or  for  a 
brief  period,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
this;  but  in  protracted  cases  of  sick- 
ness, it  is  a  comfort  and  a  blessing  to 
the  afflicted  ones  for  the  sacrament  to 
be  administered  to  them. 


Temple  Ordinances. 

Another  correspondent  asks: 
First.  "If  a  family  joins  the  Church 
in  any  country  and  emigrates  to  Zion; 
the  parents  get  their  endowments,  and 
afterwards  the  children,  one  by  one,  get 
married  in  the  Temples  and  get  their 
endowments,  whereby  their  names  and 
the  names  of  their  parents  are  recorded 
in  the  books,  and  none  of  them  have 
any  desire  to  be  adopted  in  any  other 
family,  is  it  then  necessary  that  such 
children  shall  all  go  together  at  one 
time  and  be  sealed  to  those  who  by 
nature  hold  the  only  right  of  ownership 
to  such  children?" 

Undoubtedly  it  is  necessary  they 
should  do  so,  unless  they  are  born  in 
the  covenant — that  is,  after  their  parents 


have  been   sealed  for  time   and  eternity 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Priesthood. 

Seco7id.  "  Would  any  work  done  b)' 
such  children  in  the  Temple  for  any 
relative  of  their  parents,  such  as  bap- 
tisms or  sealings  for  the  dead,  be  valid, 
or  would  it  be  void — that  is,  before 
they  are  sealed  to  their  parents?" 

It  would  be  quite  valid. 

Third.  "Is  it  not  to  be  understood 
that  when  a  daaghter  marries  she  then 
leaves  her  father's  family  and  goes  to 
the  family  of  the  man  whom  she  mar- 
ries, and  will  belong  there  through  all 
time  to  come?  If  so,  what  good  does 
it  then  do  for  her  to  be  sealed  to  her 
parents?" 

It  is  necessary  that  children  should 
be  sealed  to  their  parents,  the  object  of 
the  law  of  adoption  being  to  connect 
the  family  of  our  father  Adam  together 
by  those  ties  which  are  formed  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Priesthood,  which  is 
the  authority  of  God  on  the  earth. 
Marriages  which  have  been  performed 
outside  of  the  Priesthood,  the  Lord  has 
said  are  not  recognized  by  Him  in 
eternity.  Therefore,  to  have  the  family 
organization  maintained,  there  must  be 
an  ordinance  by  which  that  can  be 
reached,  and  that  ordinance  is  the  law 
of  adoption.  By  means  of  this  ordi- 
nance the  human  family  will  be  con- 
nected from  generation  to  generation, 
clear  back  to  our  father  Adam.  Of 
course,  the  generations  that  have  had 
the  marriage  ordinance  administered 
unto  them  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Priesthood  are  not  under  the  necessity 
of  receiving  the  ordinance  of  adoption; 
for  the  sealing  power  by  which  husbands 
and  wives  are  united,  makes  the  off- 
spring legitimate  in  the  sight  of  heaven. 
The  law  of  adoption,  therefore,  is  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  born  of 
parents    who    have    not  been    united  by 
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the  authority  of  the  Hoi}-  Priesthood. 
In  the  case  that  is  mentioned,  the  fact 
of  a  daughter  being  sealed  to  her  hus- 
band belonging  to  another  family,  does 
not  relieve  her  from  the  law  of  adoption. 
If  she  is  born  out  of  the  covenant,  she 
must  of  necessity,  if  she  would  be  pro- 
perly connected,  obey  the  law  of  adop- 
tion, and  that  law  will  bind  her  to  her 
parents. 


The  Judgment. 

We  have  been  asked: 

"Will  men  be  judged  and  rewarded 
according  to  their  works,  whether  they 
receive  the  Gospel  or  not?" 

We  answer: 

The  teachings  of  the  scriptures,  both 
the  Bible  and  Book  of  Mormon,  are 
that  all  men  will  be  judged  according 
to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  In  this 
judgment  will  be  considered  the  best 
light  that  each  one  possessed  whilst 
dwelling  in  the  flesh,  or  perhaps,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  best  light 
that  was  within  their  reach,  and  which 
they  had  the  privilege  of  receiving, 
combined  with  the  motives  that  prompted 
their  deeds.  For  God,  knowing  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts,  will  consider  also 
the  motives  and  intents  of  men,  as  well 
as  the  actions  that  arose  therefrom. 
Those  to  whom  the  law  of  the  Gospel 
was  never  revealed  will  not  be  judged 
by  that  law  but  by  a  lesser  law,  gen- 
erally it  is  consistent  to  believe  by  the 
law  that  they  themselves  recognized  as 
the  rule  of  life  and  action. 

Men  will  be  rewarded,  if  they  have 
done  good,  even  before  they  receive  the 
Gospel  in  the  spirit  world.  Such  we 
believe  will  be  the  condition  of  many 
in  the  telestial  glory;  the  revelation 
on  the  different  degrees  of  glory,  given 
to  Joseph  Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon, 
conveys  that    impression   to    our  minds. 


While  in  that  condition  they  will  be 
ministered  to  by  beings  from  the  ter- 
restrial glory,  and  have  the  privilege  of 
receiving  the  message  that  those  minis- 
ters bear. 


ON  THE  BORDER-LAND  OF  LIGHT. 

John  Wadsworth  stopped  his  horse 
at  the  parting  of  the  road.  He  looked 
at  one  and  then  at  the  other,  hesitating 
which  one  to  take.  Neither  showed 
marks  of  much  travel  and  the  two 
canyons  which  met,  and  the  two  streams 
which  here  united  were  about  the  same 
size;  by  none  of  these  signs  therefore 
could  he  tell  which  was  the  main  road. 
His  horse  pawed  impatiently. 

The  traveler  was   in  a  quandary. 

Presently  he  heard  someone  coming 
up  the  road  behind  him,  and  as  he 
turned  and  looked  the  figure  of  a  little 
girl  darted  from  around  a  point  of 
rocks.  She  was  humming  a  tune,  keep- 
ing time  with  her  feet  in  the  dusty 
road.  Coming  up,  she  stopped.  The 
traveler's  horse  and  cart  blockaded  the 
road. 

"Little  girl,  can  you  tell  me  which 
one  of  these  roads  leads  to  Miner's 
Ranch?" 

"Yes  sir,  it's  this  one;"  and  she 
pointed  up  the  left  hand  ravine. 

"Thank  you.  Which  way  are  you 
going?" 

"O,   I'm  going  home.    I  live  up  here. " 

"Then  you  can  ride  with  me — come 
on. " 

The  girl  was  shy,  and  hesitated  as 
she  climbed  up  to  the   seat   beside  him. 

"There,  now  then,  get  up  Bess." 

The  sun  had  gone  behind  the  moun- 
tains, and  long  streaks  of  light  and 
shade  streamed  over  the  hilltops,  over 
the  narrow  ravine,  and  playfully  touched 
the     cliffs     and     pines    on     the     eastern 
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ridges.      The  shadows  grew  longer    and 
deeper. 

John  Wadsworth's  cart  rattled  over 
the  not  too  even  road,  the  little  girl 
grasping  tightly  the  guard  irons  of  the 
seat.  His  observations  contracted  from 
the  grandeur  of  scenes  around  him,  to 
the  little  figure  by  his  side.  She  inter- 
ested him  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
cart  wheels  were  often  in  danger  of 
striking  against  some  protruding  stones. 

"What  is  your  name?"   he  asked. 

"Turah, "   she  answered. 

"Turah,"  he  repeated.  "That's  for 
Keturah,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,   sir." 

"Then  it's  Keturah  what — what  more?" 

"  Benten. " 
"Benten!  I  thought  so!"  exclaimed 
John  Wadsworth,  and  he  so  far  forgot 
his  reins  that  his  cart  struck  a  rock, 
shaking  the  little  girl  severely.  Some- 
thing dropped  from  the  folds  of  her 
dress  to  the  road,  and  broke  with  a 
crash. 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  she,  "there  goes 
mamma's  medicine!  Oh,  sir,  it's  all 
spilled,    and  mamma's  so    sick — and — " 

Turah  sobbed  aloud. 

The  bottle  was  in  fragments,  and  its 
contents  escaped  over  the  rock  into  the 
sand. 

"Well,  that's  too  bad,  little  girl. 
But  it  can't  be  helped  now.  Is  your 
mamma  sick?" 

"Yes,  sir,  and  I've  been  all  the  way 
down  to  the  forks  for  this  medicine, 
and  there's  no  doctor  around  here — 
and  mamma's  head  won't  get  better." 

"Well,  well,  never  mind,  jump  up 
again.  I'm  something  of  a  doctor 
myself,  and  I'll  go  see  your  mamma." 

Turah  dried  her  tears  and  piloted  the 
way.  Indeed  a  pilot  was  needed,  as 
the  road  to  Turah's  home  soon  branched 
to    a    route    that   was   nearly   impassable 


for  vehicles.  They  drove  over  ridges 
and  side  hills,  where  there  was  danger 
of  sliding  into  the  ravine  below.  It 
was  plain  that  the  road  had  been  but 
roughly  made,  and  that  some  time  ago. 
A  half-hour's  drive  brought  them  to  the 
top  of  a  hill. 

"There!"  exclaimed  Turah,  "there's 
where  we  live,   mamma  and  me." 

It  was  a  strange  and  enchanting 
scene  that  burst  before  John  Wads- 
worth.  The  ravine  had  opened  and 
spread  into  a  little  valley  of  perhaps 
not  more  than  ten  acres.  The  bottom 
was  verdant  with  grass,  but  a  square 
patch  here  and  there  showed  signs  of 
former  cultivation.  Autumn  tints  of 
yellow  and  red  tinged  the  bush.  A 
creek  flowed  at  one  side,  and  by  it  close 
up  to  the  cedars  and  pines  which 
formed  a  circle  around  this  beautiful 
spot,  stood  a  log  hut.  There  was  a 
corral  at  the  back  and  a  shed.  A  curl 
of  smoke  arose  from  the  rock  chimney 
and  completed  the  picture.  The  purple 
of  the  Western  sky  reflected  yet  on  the 
topmost  pines,  but  the  valley  lay  in  the 
twilight  as  if  asleep. 

The  traveler  had  been  questioning 
his  companion,  and  from  her  he  had 
learned  a  wonderful  history,  inter- 
woven as  it  had  been,  and  seemed  yet 
to  be  with  his  own;  he  therefore  drank 
in  the  panorama  before  him  with 
strange  eagerness.  His  horse  picked 
his  way  carefully  down  the  slope. 

Previous  to  John  Wadsworth's  be- 
coming a  Latter-day  Saint  and  moving 
to  the  West,  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  one  Keturah,  a  girl  Vvith  brown 
eyes  and  dark  hair,  round  of  figure  and 
gay  and  sweet — just  the  image  of  the 
little  girl  beside  him — John  had  thought 
a  great  deal  of  her.  It  might  have 
been  just  a  school  boy  fancy,  but  it 
was  honest   and  pure  for    all   that.      But 
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the  girl  had  not  encouraged  him  in 
his  devotions.  John  had  moved,  and  in 
time  become  identified  with  the  Latter- 
day  Saints.  Among  them  he  had  mar- 
ried and  lived.  That  was  six  years  ago. 
His  wife  had  died,  and  he  now  had 
been  a  widower  for  four  )'ears.  He  had 
learned  that  Keturah  had  married  a 
former  friend  of  his  by  the  name  of 
George  Benten,  and — they  were  down 
in  the  valley  now — and  here  in  this 
mountain  retreat  he  was  to  meet  her 
again. 

Was  he?  There  was  something 
mysterious  about  the  whole  matter. 

At  the  sound  of  wheels  a  woman 
came  to  the  door  of  the  cabin.  John 
drove  up  and   Turah  jumped   down. 

"Mamma,  here's  a  gentleman  that  says 
he's  a  doctor,  and  I  spilled  your  medi- 
cine, and " 

"I  had  better  explain,"  said  John, 
and  he  gave  an  explanation  and  his  ex- 
cuse for  calling. 

"You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  replied  the 
woman,  "but  1  fear  my  little  girl  has 
caused  you  unnecessary    trouble." 

"Not  at  ail,"  answered  John,  and  he, 
without  waiting  for  an  invitation, 
alighted  and  fastened  his  horse.  He 
had  recognized  his  former  friend,  and 
he  followed  Turah  into   the  house. 

By  the  lighted  lamp  he  could  see  that, 
though  rough  without,  the  cabin  was 
within  as  neat  as  a  pin.  But  what  a 
change  in  her  whom  he  had  known  as  a 
rosy-cheeked  school  girl.  It  had  not 
been  so  many  years  ago,  but  htr  form 
and  face  showed  that  experience  of  half 
a  life-time  had  been  crowded  into  those 
few  years.  Mrs.  Benten  did  not  recog- 
nize her  visitor,  and  when  he  made 
himself  known  she  was,  as  can  be 
imagined,  greatly  astonished. 

"I  am  in  no  great  hurry,"  said  John. 
"By    your    permission     I     will     tie     my 


horse  in  the  shed,  and  keep  him  com- 
pany for  the  night  on  the  hay.  1  have 
an  idea  that  you  need  help  of  som.e  kind. 
We  can  talk  it  over  this  evening  and 
tomorrow.  " 

"Well,  if  you  will,  thank  you.  Per- 
haps you  can  help  me." 

That  evening,  as  the  three  sat  around 
the  table,  each  with  a  bowl  of  bread 
and  milk,  they  talked  of  the  past,  and 
John  Wadsworth  learned  more  of  the 
history  of  his  friend. 

"We  have  lived  here  three  years," 
she  related,  and  the  sadness  in  face  and 
voice  touched  the  listener. 

"Three  years  this  fall.  George  died 
last  April — you  passed  his  grave  up  on 
the  side  hill  under  that  large  cedar. 
You  know  George  was  never  strong, 
and  some  years  after  our  marriage  we 
learned  that  he  had  consumption.  We 
were  advised  to  move  to  a  higher 
climate,  and  three  years  ago  we  came  to 
this  wild  but  beautiful  spot.  The 
change  seemed  to  help  him  at  first,  but 
it  did  not  last,  and — well,  we  are  alone 
now,  Turah  and  I.  It  did  not  seem 
possible  for  me  to  move  away,  and  we 
have  been  living  here  alone  all  summer. 
But  that  isn't  the  worst,"  continued  the 
woman  as  she  pushed  her  chair  away 
from  the  light.  "There  is,  to  my  mind, 
a  worse  calamity  than  death." 

There  was  a  silence.  John  knew  not 
what  to  say. 

"You  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Wads- 
worth,"  she  went  on,  "but  I  feel  as 
though  I  must  speak  now.  We  have 
been  friends,  and  I  have  kept  it  within 
so  long,   O  sn  long.  " 

"I  wish  to  help  you  if  I  can,"  said 
John. 

"Well,  it  is  this:  My  husband  died 
an  unbeliever.  He  was  not  a  Christian. 
He  could  not  harmonize  the  teachings 
of  the  preachers,  he  said.      You  know   1 
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have  a  Christian  father  and  mother, 
and  they  instilled  into  my  mind  the 
necessity  of  believing  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  order  to  be  saved.  But 
George  did  not  do  that.  He  died  in 
his  sins.  'He  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned.'  That  is  it;  that  is  the  awful 
truth.  O,  it  is  terrible  to  think  of  it — 
to  think  that  George,  my  husband,  he 
who  was  so  good  in  other  ways,  who 
was  so  kind  to  me,  who  loved  me,  and 
■whom  I  love  as  I  can  no  other — I  say 
it  is  terrible  to  think  that  he  is  now 
suffering,  and  will  ever  suffer  the  tor- 
ments of  the  damned.  The  fire  of  his 
torment  cannot  be  quenched;  his  an- 
guish cannot  be  stayed.  There  are  no 
bounds,  no  limit  to  eternal  punishment. 
The  worm  dieth  not — no,  my  friend; 
but  I  suffer  with  him,  for  it  fills  my 
brain,  and  burns  my  heart,  and  eats  out 
my  life  like  a  devouring  worml" 

She  nearly  hissed  the  words. 

"O,  God,  have  pity!"  she  cried  and 
burst  into  tears.  John  Wadsworth  was 
awed  b)'  the  scene,  and  he  said  nothing 
while  the  woman  laid  her  head  on  the 
table  and  sobbed. 

The  whole  secret  was  now  as  plain 
as  day  to  him. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Benten,"  said  he, 
gently,  after  a  while,  "compose  yourself. 
If  I  mistake  not  God  has  sent  me  here 
for  a  purpose  and  I  wish  you  to  listen 
to  me." 

The  woman  looked  up.  "Excuse 
me,"  she  said,  "I  will  listen  to  what 
you  say.  " 

"Have  you  never  been  down  in  the 
lower  valley?"   he  asked. 

"No,  never.  You  see  we  were  afraid 
of  the  Mormons  at  first,  but  now  I 
know  that  was  foolish." 

"And  you  have  never  read  a  Mormon 
religious  work?" 

"No,    and    I    don't    care  to.      I    am   a 


Christian  woman,  and  don't  care  to 
change  my  belief.  Though  I  have  some 
pamphlets  and  a  book  sent  me  by  a 
neighbor,  I  have  never  read  them,  they 
are  over  on  yonder  shelf  now." 

"Well,  never  mind;  but  let  me  tell 
you;  do  not  worry  over  your  husband's 
fate.  He  is  not  damned,  nor  is  he 
beyond  the  reach  of  a   merciful  God." 

"But  he  died  an  unbeliever." 

"Yes,  an  unbeliever  in  the  confused 
doctrines  of  the  world.  Let  me  tell 
you  another  thing:  George  will  yet  hear 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  will 
receive  it. " 

"Mr.  Wadsworth,  my  husband  is 
dead.      How    can  you   speak  like  that?" 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  death; 
only  a  change  from  one  sphere  to 
another.  " 

"And  can  the  Gospel  be  preached  to 
those  that  are  gone  to  another  sphere?" 

"Please  hand   me  your   Bible."      John 
i  turned  its  pages  over  and  read: 

"For  for  this  cause  was  the  Gospel 
preached  also  to  them  that  are  dead," 
etc.  Then  he  read  of  the  Savior's  visit 
to  the  spirit  world,  and  talked  of  His 
mission  there,  and  the  great  work  still 
going  on  for  the  reaching  and  saving 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God;  and 
the  woman  sat  and  listened.  A  radiant 
look  was  on  the  pale  face.  She  drank 
in  the  words  as  a  perishing  soul  drinks 
to  quench  a  devouring  thirst. 

It  was  getting  late.  Turah  was 
asleep  in  her  chair.  John  went  to  the 
shelf,  took  down  the  neglected  books 
and  handed  her  a  tract.  He  opened  a 
book  called  "Key  to  Theology,"  and 
marked  a  number  of  chapters. 

"Here,"  said  he,  "read  this,  and  in 
the  morning  I  will  explain  more.  Good 
night. " 

John    was    in    no    hurry  to  call  again 
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next  morning,  but  when  he  did  he 
found  breakfast  ready  and  the  two 
books  lying  on  the  table.  Mrs.  Benten 
was  waiting. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Wadsworth.  I 
have  read  what  you  told  me  to.  But 
what  does  this  mean?  and  this?  and 
this?  It  speaks  of  existing  as  man  and 
wife  in  the  eternal  worlds.  Is  it  possible 
that  I  could  have  George  as  a  husband 
in  the  next  world?" 

"That  is  certainly   possible,"  said  he. 

She  looked  at  him.  There  was  a 
peculiar  light  in  her  eyes. 

"And  where  is  this,  Mr.  Wadsworth," 
and  she  read  from  the   book: 

"There  in  the  holy  chambers'^of  the 
sanctuary  are  revealed  and  administered 
those  sacred  ordinances  and  sealings. 
*  *  *  There  ties  are  made  which  are 
stronger  than  death,  more  durable  than 
the  ramparts  of  the  snow-clad  moun- 
tains, and    which    will  never  dissolve — 

While  life  or  thought  or  being  lasts,    ■ 
Or  immortality  endures." 

"Where  is  this  place?"  she  asked. 
She  was  all  aglow  with  excitement. 
"Tell,  me,  O,  Mr.  Wadsworth;  I  have 
prayed  so  for  this'  I  see  it  now. ^!;I 
understand,  I  believe  it  all.  I've  been 
waiting  and  praying  all  this  time,  and 
God  has  been  good.  He  hasTanswered 
my  prayer. " 

Breakfast  was  neglected  and  grew 
cold,  while  John  Wadsworth  explained 
and  answered  her  questions.  Salva- 
tion for  the  dead,  marriage  for  eternitj, 
and  the  newly-revealed  principles  of 
adoption  and  sealing  were  expounded 
and  talked  over.  Breakfast  nearly 
usurped  dinner  time. 

"Now  I  must  go,"  he  said.  "I  will 
call  again  when  I  return." 

A  week  later  John  Wadsworth  drove 
down  the  hill  again,  and  Turah  ran  to 
meet  him. 


"Well,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Benten,  "I 
see  you  are  ready  to  move.  Where 
are  you  going?" 

"First  down  in  the  valley  to  see  the 
outside,  at  least,  of  your  temple." 

"And  then?" 

"  I  hardly  know.  " 

"Well,  I  have  a  plan.  I  have  a 
place  down  there,  a  good  farm  house, 
which  needs  some  one  to  look  after. 
Come  down  and  take  charge,  and  then 
after  a  while " 

She  looked  at  him. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "after  a  while  we 
will  go  into  that  temple  and " 

"George  is  my  husband,"  was  the 
hurried  reply.      "I  want  him." 

"Yes,  3'es.  I  will  not  rob  him  nor 
you.  He  shall  be  yours  for  eternity, 
but  for  time  you  can  live  with  me." 

"Well,  I'll  have  to  think  about 
that,"  she  said  with  a  shake  of  her 
head;  but  she  also  smiled,  the  first 
time  for  many  days. 

Nephi  Anderson. 


THE  GOSPEL  IN  R05KILDE. 

In  a  former  article  something  of  Ros- 
kilde  and  its  cathedral  was  said,  but 
for  all  that  many  thrilling  scenes  of 
royal  life  and  gayety  cluster  around  its 
history.  The  nineteenth  century  has  wit- 
nessed a  very  important  event,  though 
the  same  is  hidden  from  the  worldly 
mind.  We  mean  the  introduction  of  the 
Gospel  and  its  rejection  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  thatcity. 

Early  in  the  fifties  two  humble  Elders 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  visited  Roskilde  with  a  mes- 
sage of  "tidings  of  great  joy."  They 
began  their  work,  but  before  long  a 
howling  mob  assembled,  and,  like  all 
the  unwise,  judged  before  hearing,  and 
thrust  cut   the  messengers  of  salvation,. 
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who  under  police  protection  were 
escorted  out   of  town. 

But  there  was  at  least  one  honest 
soul  in  the  hall  listening  to  the  truth; 
to  her  it  sounded  sweet;  it  was  the  voice 
of  the  true  shepherd.  She  believed, 
but  for  ten  years  more  she  was  doomed 
to  grope  around  in  dark  Babylon,  with 
a  continued    sigh  to  God    for  the  truth. 

At  length  it  was  whispered  among 
the  neighbors  that  a  poor  woman,  an 
humble  fish  peddler,  of  a  near  village, 
had  become  a  Saint.  Again  the  men- 
tion of  Saints  sounded  strange  and 
searching  to  the  innermost  feelings  of 
a  sensitive  and  bleeding  heart  for  the 
truth.  She  reflected,  and  said  to  God  in 
silent  prayer,  "If  she  be  indeed  a 
Saint,  let  her  visit  me,  that  I  may 
know  the  truth. " 

Sister  J ,  the  fisher  woman  re- 
ferred to,   did  not  want  to  call  at    Mrs. 

's,  but  she  was    now    impressed   by 

the  Spirit  of  God,  which  filled  her 
heart    with    joy,     and    prompted    her  to 

call   on    Mrs. .      Two  days  had    not 

passed  from    the  time    the  silent  prayer 

was    offered    until  Sister  J called   at 

the    door  of    Mrs. ,  wishing    to  sell 

fish.        Mrs. was      now    amazed. 

Before  her  stood  the  same  old  lady 
whom  she  had  formerly  seen,  that  too 
without  being  at  all  changed  excepting 
she  carried  a  happier  countenance;  she 
had  no  horns  and  no  saintly  garb,  but 
was  simply  an  humble  nsh  peddler, 
with  her  usual  basket  full  of  good 
fish. 

After    being    invited    in    and    seated, 

Sister  J was  questioned,    and   given 

a  full  and  a  free  opportunity  to  tell 
what  she  knew  of  the  great  work  and 
wonder  the  Lord  had  caused  to  come 
forth.  The  message  was  received,  thi 
seeds  of  truth  germinated  at  once.  The 
old,    dusty     Bible     was     now     carefully 


wiped  off  and  read,  and  the  city  visited 
from    house  to    house  by    Elder    H . 

Before  long  two  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Church  of  Christ,  one 
quiet  summer  evening,  stood  on  the 
shores  of  the  beautiful  firth  of  Roskilde. 
Both  were  convinced  of  the  truth,  but 
Mrs. had  not  yet  asked  her  hus- 
band if  he  believed,  but  had  simply 
asked    permission    to    be    baptized,    and 

requested    the     presence    of    Mr. , 

that  no  evil  report   might  be  circulated. 

Mr. had   said  nothing,    seeing    his 

wife  was  so  enthusiastic.      But  imagine 

Mrs. surprise     while     by     herself 

preparing  for  the  water,  at  hearing  the 
water  suddenly  splash.  Were  they  de- 
tected by  wicked  men?  she  queried  to 
herself  silently;  then  she  asked,  "What 
noise  was  that?"  The  reply  was:  "Mr. 
was  baptized." 

Soon  after  this  first  Gospel  door  of 
that  city  was  openeJ,  the  people  be- 
came more  enraged:  the  city  was  being 
quietly  and  carefully  canvassed,  and 
before  long  a  branch  was  organized. 
The  Elders    found  a  good    and  welcome 

home  at   Brother ,    who    was    then 

moderately  well-to-do.  The  servants 
of  God  came  and  went;  the  branch 
grew  in  numbers  and  in  the  grace  of 
God;  mob  violence  increased,  and  the 
Elders  were  frequently  attacked.      Elder 

E ,   now    of    Logan,  was    mercilessly 

beaten,  and  had  a  narrow  escape,  and 
the  writer,  then  a  small  boy,  was  a 
common  pummeling  object  to  the  city 
boys. 

In  time  a  hall  was  engaged  for  the 
Saints  to  meet  in.  The  appointed  time 
for  meeting  was  quietly  circulated  among 
the  Saints  and  their  friends.  But  the 
mob  learned  of  it,  and  published  it. 
Elder  E ,  the  President  of  the  con- 
ference was  present.  The  hall  and  yard 
were     promptly    filled    with    a    howling 
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mob,  whose  pockets  were  filled  with 
stones  with  which    to  treat    the    Saints. 

Elder    E ,  seeing    the  situation,  was 

prompted  to  relate  his  experience  in 
serving  the  King  of  Denmark  as  a 
soldier.  This  had  a  good  effect;  the 
mob  became  silent  and  interested.  But 
a  city  official  interrupted,  and  at  once 
the  meeting  was  broken  up;  the  police 
were  engaged,  and  escorted  the  Elders 
to  Brother 's. 

The  next  Sunday  was  a  repetition  of 
the  first,  except  in  the  police  refusing 
to  protect  the  Saints.  The  third  Sun- 
day the  Saints  concluded  not  to  hold  a 
meeting,  but  the  mob  published,  as 
usual,  the  hour  of  meeting.  Their  dis- 
appointment at  not  finding  their  prey 
now  thoroughly  enraged  them.  They 
rushed  down  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
city  where  a  poor  widow  sister  lived, 
smashed  in  her  windows,  forced  open 
the  door,  and  searched  the  house  for 
the    Mormon   Elders. 

The  mob  was  now  intoxicated  with 
fury  at  not  finding  any  victims.  This 
widow  was  poor,  alone  and  defenseless. 
Not  many  laurels  were  won  by  wreaking 
destruction  in  general  on  her  humble 
domicile. 

The  next   place  was  the  school  where 

Brother resided.      He  was  janitor, 

and  had  charge  of  the  buildings  and 
school  grounds.  The  streets  leading  to 
that  part  of  town  were  now  lined  with 
a  curious  crowd,  the  main  portions  of 
which  were  making  all  manner  of 
hideous  sounds,  throwing  stones  and 
relating  their  brave  and  skillfully  (?) 
planned  intentions  to  their  comrades. 
Others  were  there  as  spectators,  glory- 
ing in  their  bold  and  daring  (?)  fellow- 
citizens  over-riding  all  law  and  order 
and  abusing  a  few  honest  and  well- 
meaning  citizens.  The  police  also  en- 
joyed the  fun.      They    took  side    streets 


running  parallel  with  the  ones  occupied 
by  the  mobbers,  and  peeped  around  the 
corners  to  watch  proceedings. 

At  last  the  school  was  reached.  The 
gate  leading  through  the  heavy  plank 
bulwark  happening  to  be  open,  they 
entered    but    were    at    once    discovered. 

Mr. ,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  met 

them  on  the  school  grounds  and  inquired 
as  to  their  wants.  They  revealed  a 
longing  desire  to  interview  the  "Mor- 
mon     priest,"      as     they      styled      him. 

Brother kindly  informed  them  the 

gentleman  whom  they  sought  was  not  at 
leisure,  and  that  they  would  have  to 
kindly  postpone  their  interview  till 
some  other  more  convenient  time. 
Being  on  the  grounds  of  the  high  school, 
they  had  some  respect  for  what  might 
follow,  and  upon  being  invited  out  by 
the  janitor,  they  retreated  slowly 
through    the    gate,     closely   followed    by 

Brother and   wife.      The    leader    of 

the  mob,  a  big,  burly  countryman,  was 
now  the  last  to  emerge  into  the  street; 
and  as  the  gate  slowly  closed  upon  his 
heels,  he  turned  and  hooked  his  large, 
crooked-headed     cane     around     Brother 

's    leg,   intending  to    pull    him    into 

the  street  and   there  abuse  him.      Sister 

,    however,    closed   the  gate    quickly 

leaving    Brother on     the    inside, 

where  he  soon  released  himself  from 
the  cane.  The  mob  was  now  shut  out 
in  the  street,  where  they  cursed  and 
swore  vengeance,  and  threw  stones  over 
the  high  enclosures,  behind  which 
Brother  and  Sister were  fully  pro- 
tected from  the  effects  of   their  missiles. 

Smarting  under  the  effects  of  /such 
foul  treatment.  Sister was  the  re- 
cipient of  a  real  manifestation  of  the 
power  of  God.  The  school  being  pro- 
vided with  a  main  entrance  to  the  street, 
she  felt  to  pass  through  it  and  the  mob 
and    go    to  the    city    hall    to    notify    the 
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police  of  the  outrage.  Acting  upon  the 
impulse  she  rushed  out  into  the  street 
and  passed  through  the  mob  unnoticed, 
and  not  until  quite  clear  of  the  furious 
gang  was  she  observed.  Some  gave 
chase,  yelling  out,  "There  goes  the 
Mormon  woman,"  but  to  no  effect.  The 
city  hall  was  safely  reached,  and  the 
police  notified,  but,  how  strange,  the 
police  were  out  assisting,  protecting 
and  encouraging  the  mob!  Seeing  the 
mob  shut  out,  and  fearing  they  would 
destroy  the  school  property,  the  police 
now  appeared  and  dispersed  the  crowd. 

The  police  came  up   to   Brother , 

politely  saluted  him,  and  told  him 
they  believed  he  would  be  perfectly 
safe  in  returning  to  his  house,  as  the 
mob  was  now  dispersed;  and  that  they 
would  maintain  order. 

Friis. 


POACHING   IN    BOHEMIA. 


The  Unseen  Factor. 

CHAPTER     XV. 

In  present'ng  to  the  public  this 
powerful  but  unseen  influence  upon  the 
■civilization  of  a  State,  the  most  com- 
monplace exactions  of  etiquette  demand 
that  a  page  shall  be  turned  and  a  new 
chapter  dedicated  to  his  consideration. 

Without  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  character  and  disposition  of  this 
personage,  any  picture  of  California 
society  would  be  incomplete.  He  has 
left  his  ineradicable  impress  on  every 
page  of  the  State's  history.  Supreme 
and  unconquerable,  he  demoralizes  the 
lowliest  homes,  invades  the  loftiest 
mansions,  and  pervades  the  seats  of 
government,  leaving  havoc  in  his  train. 
With  sacrilegious  audacity  he  even 
ascends  the  pulpit,  and  thwarts  the 
man  of  God  in  his  ministrations  to 
humanity. 


This  being  is  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  omnipresence  in  the  territory  he  has 
usurped.  The  haunted  victim  who 
would  flee  from  him  may  seek  in  vain 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Coast,  for  a  place  where  the  enemy 
is  not.  He  may  take  hapless  refuge  in 
the  fruit  belt  of  the  foot  hills,  in  the 
grain  fields  of  the  interior,  in  the 
orange  groves  of  the  South,  but  the 
persecutor  will  keep  close  on  his  track, 
until  he  wails  out  his  defeat  from  the 
topmost  peak  of   the   Sierras. 

This  villain  has  no  respect  for  per- 
sons. In  his  presence  the  judge  upon 
the  bench  trembles  before  a  power  that 
the  scepter  of  authority  can  never 
reach;  the  actor  on  the  stage  tears  his 
locks  in  unsimulated  despair;  the  fair 
maiden  shrinks  in  horror  from  his 
approach;  the  rosy,  cooing  infant  wails 
in  terror,  and  even  the  aged  and  infirm 
are  not  exempt  from  his  irreverent 
attacks. 

We  are  discussing  the  most  active 
element  for  evil  in  all  the  fair  domain 
of  California.  He  is  an  iconoclast, 
razing  the  loftiest  structures  reared  by 
the  intellect,  defeating  the  grandest 
flights  of  eloquence.  He  is  a  power  in 
politics,  active  at  conventions,  and 
pursuing  his  mischievous  work  even  at 
the  polls.  He  influences  judicial  de- 
cisions, names  candidates  for  the 
divorce  courts,  reinforces  the  insane 
asylums,  brings  havoc  and  confusion 
into  business  circles,  and  populated  our 
prisons  by  goading  men  to  desperation 
and  crime.  Yet  despite  his  widespread 
and  notorious  work,  his  potent  and  in- 
controvertible logic,  he  has  never  before 
received  public  acknowledgment,  but 
as  if  by  deliberate  concurrence,  has 
been  relegattd  to  obscurity  and  oblivion. 

No  longer  shall  this  injustice  be 
countenanced.       I^ift  thy  double-clawed 
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fingers  to  tliy  bird-like  head;  flash 
those  jewel  like  black  eyes  upon  the 
world  to  which  thou  art  now  presented, 
by  the  peculiar  power  of  thy  optics 
multiplying  a  thousand-fold  the  numbers 
of  the  human  race,  while  reducing  their 
size  to  the  stature  of  the  pigmy  that 
thou  art,  pull  the  plumy  antennas  that 
project  from  thy  brow,  in  gracious 
greeting;  then  crook  thy  treble  pair  of 
quadruple-jointed  limbs,  leap  into  space 
five  thousand  times  the  measure  of 
thine  active  anatomy,  and  drink  the 
life-blood  of  him  on  whom  thou  chancest 
first  to  alight.  Powerful  and  unseen 
factor  of  California  civilization,  Piilex 
Irritans  of  polite  society,  known  to  the 
honest  multitude  as  the   California  flea. 

McGillivrea, jaunty  and  self-possessed, 
advanced  to  the  front  of  the  platform, 
and  began  upon  the  first  paragraph  of 
his  address: 

"Friends  and   fellow  citizens!" 

At  this  point  the  orator  gave  a  sudden 
start,  and  the  rich  color  faded  from  his 
cheek.  A  small  object  had  dropped 
from  its  perch  on  his  shirt  collar,  to  a 
foraging  ground  of  the  stout  muscles  and 
thin  skin  of  his  Milesian  neck.  He 
was  shaken  by  conflicting  emotions  of 
dismay,  dread,  hope  and  despair. 

"When  our  forefathers  the  Argonauts 
sailed  their  white-winged  ships  between 
the  rocky  barriers  of    the  Golden    Gate 

"  he  was  breathing  more  freely  now; 

to  be  sure  it  was  a  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion, that  incessant  crawling  about  his 
neck  and  shoulders,  but  if  the  infernal 
little  creature,  as  McGillivrae  inwardly 
denominated  the  foe,  would  only  confine 
himself  to  making  a  tour  of  his  person, 
the  orator  might  be  able  to  hold  out. 

"They  never  penetrated  the  misty 
veil  of  the  future. " 

"Hear!  Hear'"  shouted  his  constitu- 
ents   in    approval,  and    at  this    burst  of 


conhdence  the  stealthy  visitor  elevated 
himself  on  his  hind  legs  and  thrust  his 
proboscis  into  McGillivrae's  neck. 

The  orator  felt  a  strong  inclination 
to  leap  into  the  air,  but  conquered  his 
temptation,  and  satisfied  himself  with 
beating  his  breast  with  his  fists  in  an 
impassioned  and  dramatic  manner,  a 
proceeding  which  aroused  smiles  among 
a  certain  faction,  who  concluded  that 
the  young  Irishman  had  imbibed  more 
Cork  Ligtitning  than  usual,  before  tak- 
ing the  platform.  This  performance 
had  the  effect  of  urging  the  unseen 
offender  to  seek  fresh  fields. 

McGillivrae  made  a  stout  effort  to 
regain  his  equanimity,  but  the  thread 
of  his  narrative  was  lost. 

"As  I  was  saying,  friends  and  fellow 
citizens — oh,  heavens!" 

His  unbidden  guest,  having  meandered 
on  a  zig-zag  line  across  his  body  and 
over  his  shoulder,  suddenly  ran  a  lance 
deep  into  his  left  shoulder  blade.  Mc- 
Gillivrae faced  the  audience  in  speech- 
less agony,  while  he  made  desperate 
clutches  at  the  little  demon  with  his 
right  hand,  a  performance  that  removed 
from  bis  line  of  vision  the  edge  of  his 
white  cuff,  whereon  he  had  penciled 
a  few  notes,  to  refresh  his  memory. 
He  made  another  desperate  oratorical 
lunge. 

"Friends  and  fellow  citizens,  we 
have  met  today  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  freedom  of  our  country." 
Alas!  his  treacherous  memory  had 
brought  forth  a  forgotten  clause  of  his 
last  Fourth  of  July  speech. 

"  Good  for  you  !" 

This  inelegant  remark  proceeded  from 
some  invisible  source,  on  the  conserva- 
tive side  of  the  house. 

The  chairman,  anxious  to  sooth  away 
his  favorite's  discomfiture,  addressed 
some    encouraging    remark,    sotto   voce, 
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but  tlie  flea,  swiftly  working  his  way 
adown  the  unhappy  orator's  back,  was 
leaving  a  chain  of  maddening  reminders. 
Human  nature  could  endure  no  more. 
With  a  howl  McGillivrae  fled  through 
the  door  at  the  rear  of   the  stage. 

"Oh,  you  wicked  little  monster!"  he 
raved,  as  he  disappeared  from  sight. 

Now  it  chanced  that  the  chairman, 
although  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
local  importance,  was  small  of  stature, 
and  not  over  comely  to  look  upon,  and 
lie  and  his  friends  felt  justly  indignant 
at  the  parting  reflection  apparently 
hurled  at  him  by  the  fugitive  orator. 
So  it  chanced  that  the  Major,  entering 
the  hall  at  the  moment  of  his  antagon- 
ist's informal  departure,  when  placed 
in  nomination  and  called  upon  for  a 
speech,  by  his  genial  address  captured 
not  only  the  whole  of  the  doubtful  fac- 
tion, but  the  bulk  of  McGillivrae's  sup- 
porters as   well. 

It  is  true  that  the  Major's  nomina- 
tion and  subsequent  election  to  the 
office  of  Assemblyman,  turned  on  a 
very  trivial  circumstance;  but  the 
thoughtful  reader,  reviewing  the  events 
above  narrated,  will  see  that  in  this 
instance  the  little  insect  served  the  best 
interests  of  the  State. 

It  takes  a  man  of  spiritual  stamina 
to  master  the  torments  of  the  body  in 
such  an  extremity  as  McGillivrae's:  a 
quality  which  that  young  man  did  not 
possess.  The  Major  would  never  have 
succumbed  to  such  a  trifle,  even  had 
not  his  tough  skin,  hardened  by  years 
of  bivouacking  in  the  open  air,  rendered 
him  impregnable  to  such  an  assault. 

"Now,  boys,  I'll  stand  treat  for  the 
crowd,"  announced  the  Major,  when 
the  convention  had  adjourned,  for  Mc- 
Gillivrae's money  burned  in  his  poc- 
ket. 

Piloting    them    all    to    a    neighboring 


bar,  the  newly  nominated  Assemblyman 
proposed  his   invariable  toast: 

"May  ttie  Lord  love  us,  and  not   'call' 
us  too  soon. " 


Playing  for  High  Stakes. 

CHAPTER   XVI. 

"Graham  is  really  going  up  in  the 
world  at  last!"  said  Gastonberry,  ad- 
dressing the  Major,  as  they  met  on  the 
stairs  in  the  old  building  one  afternoon 
a  few   weeks  later. 

"Glad  to  hear  it.  By  what  line? 
Got  a  franchise   to  the  moon?" 

"Legitimate  method  this  time.  Piece 
of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Bay  View  Gardens. 
They  have  got  hold  of  an  old  balloon 
somewhere,  and  have  hired  Graham  to 
go  up  in  it.  One  of  the  attractions 
promised  at  the  Gardens  next  Sunday. 
Graham  parades  a  sober  purpose  for 
making  the  ascent.  His  latest  scheme 
is  to  build  an  elevated  railroad  down 
Market  Street,  and  he  says  he  wants  a 
look  at  the  roofs  along  the  route.  Miss 
Twitcham  is  going  up  with  him,  to 
write  up  the  project  for  the  Puff.  Really, 
the  affair  is  to  be  a  drawing  card  for 
the  Garden,  and  they  are  both  to  be 
well  paid. 

"Something  will  happen,"  said  the 
Major.  "That  fellow  always  goes  up 
like  a  rocket  and  down  like  a  stick. 
Something  will  happen." 

Something  did  happen.  There  was 
some  defect  in  the  great  air  bag,  some 
mistake  in  the  management.  The  huge 
bulk  lifted  into  the  air,  lunged  to  one 
side  as  the  stiff  trade  wind  struck  full 
against  it,  righte  i  itself  again,  and  gave 
another  lurch  that  brought  it  scraping 
along  the  cornice  of  a  tall  building. 
There  was  a  cry  of  horror  from  the 
assembled   multitude,    a   sharp,  splitting 
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sound,  and  the  great  airship  instantly 
collapsed  while  the  swaying  basket, 
with  its  two  occupants,  fell  with  a  thud 
to  the  ground. 

There  was  a  physician  in  the  crowd. 
He  was  called,  and  made  a  hasty  ex- 
amination. 

"The  woman  has  only  a  few  flesh 
wounds.  She  would  better  be  taken 
home  at  once.  The  man  is  dying. 
Send  for  his  wife  and  family,  if  he  has 
any. " 

Send  for  the  neglected  wife  and  child. 
Tell  the  woman  who  for  so  many  years 
patiently  suffered  every  privation  and 
humiliation  for  his  sake:  who  has 
upheld  and  defended  him  against  every 
aspersion  that  his  idleness  and  faith- 
lessness have  brought  against  him;  who 
would  gladly  have  followed  him  into 
the  humblest  home  that  the  honest 
labor  of  his  own  hands  might  have 
provided  her:  who  has  all  along  cher- 
ished a  lingering  hope  that  some  day 
he  might  fulfill  the  promise  of  his  early 
manhood;  tell  her  that  this  is  the 
end. 

He  did  not  know  her  when  she  knelt 
by  his  side. 

He  was  muttering  disjointed  frag- 
ments of  the  vast  plans  that  had  filled 
his  mind,  obscuring  the  holy  duties 
that  had  been  set  before  him. 

"  Lots  of  irons  in  the  fire.  Sure  to 
make  a  smashing  success  some  daj'. 
Come  in,  and  talk  it  over.  Major. 
What'll  you  have'  Don't  be  delicate, 
man.  I'm  in  funds  today.  Can't  a 
fellow  stand  treat  to  a  friend?  Now 
you  are  looking  at  me  like  Seymour. 
Seymour  thinks  a  man  shouldn't  spend 
a  dime  for  wine  or  cigars,  so  long  as 
he  can't  take  care  of  his  wife  and  child. 
I'm  not  the  man  to  grub  along  the  way 
he  does.  I'm  after  a  big  pile.  A  big 
pile  or  nothing.      That's  my  motto." 


"Hush  dear!"  murmured  his  wife, 
stroking  the  forehead  where  the  death 
damp  was  gathering. 

"I'll  make  my  pile  before  long. 
Other  men  have  done  it.  Why  not  I? 
There's  that  colonization  business. 
Lots  of  money  in  it,  when  I  can  get 
some  rich  man  to  see  it,  and  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket.  And  that  machine 
for  saving  all  the  gold  in  magnetic 
sand.  Every  foot  along  the  ocean 
beach  will  be  taken  up,  and  a  thousand 
machines  be  in  operation,  once  some 
one  puts  capital  in  a  factory,  and  we 
get  the  machines  on  the  market.  I'll 
house  Margery  in  a  million  dollar  man- 
sion yet,  and  she  shall  wear  diamonds 
as  big  as  pigeon's  eggs.  My  —  throat — 
burns.      Water!" 

It  was  his  wife  who  raised  his  head 
and  put  the  water  to  his  lips.  The 
draught  of  cool  liquid  seemed  to  restore 
his  senses  for  he  looked  around  him 
and  feebl}'  inquired  where  he  was  and 
what  was   the  matter. 

"You  have  been  hurt,  badly  hurt," 
her  white  lips  contrived  to  utter. 

"I'll  be  all  right  soon." 

She  looked  at  him  so  mournfully  that 
some  inkling  of  the  truth  dawned  upon 
him. 

"It  is  nothing  serious,    Margery?" 

Still  she  could  onlj'  look  sadly  at 
him,  while  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes. 

"You  don't  mean  that  I  am  in  danger 
of  getting  up  crippled  in  anyway?  It's 
impossible.  You  don't  know  my  con- 
stitution. Why,  I  am  strong  as  a 
horse. " 

Oh,  that  he  had  spent  his  strength  to 
better  purpose ! 

Something  ailed  his  breath.  He 
tried  to  raise  himself,  and  failed.  An 
awful  pallor  came  over  his  face.  A 
terrible  fear  seized  upon  him.  Neg- 
lected duty    arose    before    him,    a    grim 
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accusing  presence,  and  his  useless  years 
trailed  past,  in  mournful  procession. 

"Margery!  I  cannot  die  and  leave 
you  and  the  baby  unprovided  for.  Oh, 
God!  For  a  little  more  time.  A  few 
days  more.  I  always  meant — always — 
to  take  care  of  you — after  a  while. 
Dying — a  pauper.  Leaving  you — my 
wife  and  child — beggars.  By  the  Lord 
above  us'   I'll  make  it  yet." 

A  sudden  fever  surged  through  his 
veins.  The  glare  of  madness  was  in  his 
eyes.  With  a  desperate  effort  he  lifted 
his  hand  and  beckoned  to  the  physi- 
cian, who  obeyed  the  gesture. 

"Send  some  one  down  to  the  railroad 
offices.  Get  the  plans  for  the  bridge 
crossing  the  bay — on  my  table,  and 
take  them  there.  Tell  Huntington  I 
abate  my  figures  half  a  million  —  half  a 
million — you  hear?" 

For  some  moments  he  lay  with  closed 
eyes,  and  only  his  labored  breathing 
was  heard.  Then  he  sprang  to  a 
sitting  posture,  his  eyes  shining. 

"Cable  De  Lesseps!  Tell  him— I've 
hit  the  secret — of  irrigating — the  Desert 
of  Sahara.  A  siphon — from — the  sea — 
over  the  mountains  on — the  Atlantic 
Coast.  I'm  playing — for  big  stakes  — 
big  stakes !  ' 

He  tell  back  as  he  spoke.  Was  the 
big  stake  lost  or  won?" 

Flora  Haines  Lougltead. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


PALESTINE. 

Sunday  School  teachers  who  are  using 
the  New  Testament  as  a  text  book  will 
find  a  map  of  Palestine  or  the  Holy 
Land  a  great  help  to  them  in  tracing 
the  journeyings  of  the  Savior  and  His 
apostles.  A  large  altas  hung  up  before 
the  class  would  be  most  convenient, 
but  a  smaller  one  in  the  hands  of  each 
student  will  serve  the  purpose.       By   re- 


ferring to  the  map  whenever  the  lesson 
statement  mentions  a  new  place  visited 
by  the  Savior  or  some  of  His  apostles, 
the  members  of  the  class  will  get  a  bet- 
ter understanding  and  a  more  lasting 
impression  of  the  lesson. 

It  should  be  understood  that  Pales- 
tine, the  country  in  which  the  Savior 
sojourned  upon  the  earth  while  in  mor- 
talit)',  is  situated  in  the  extreme  west- 
ern part  of  Asia,  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  The  country  lying 
west  of  the  Jordan  at  that  time  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  known  as  Ju- 
dea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee.  On  the 
accompanying  map  these  names  are 
placed  in  capital  letters,  and  the  divi- 
sions between  the  three  districts  are 
marked  by  dotted  lines.  The  lake  in 
the  southern  part  of  Palestine,  marked 
on  the  map  Lake  Asphaltites,  is  more 
commonly  known  as  the  Dead  Sea. 
Directly  west  of  the  northern  end  of 
this  lake  is  Jerusalem,  the  capital. 
The  places  near  by,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  can 
readily  be  located.  A  little  to  the 
south  is  Bethlehem;  to  the  east  Beth- 
any; to  the  northeast  Jericho.  Tracing 
the  river  Jordan  towards  its  source  we 
find  Lake  Gennesaret,  called  also  Tibe- 
rias or  Sea  of  Gahlee.  Surrounding  this 
lake  will  be  found  several  towns  and 
cities  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
travels  of  the  Savior,  such  as  Caper- 
naum, Bethsaida,  Cana,  Nain,  and 
some  distance  to  the  south-west,  Naz- 
areth. Places  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  apostles'  travels  are  also 
indicated  on   the  map. 

Palestine  is  about  140  miles  long, 
from  north  to  south,  and  from  135  to  90 
miles  in  width.  The  scale  of  miles 
given  will  aid  the  student  in  calculat- 
ing distances  on  the  map.  The  Holy 
Land  presents  a  variety  of  climate,  owing 
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to  the  diversity  of  its  surface.  The  alti- 
tude of  its  highest  mountai'ns  is  10,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean Sea,  while  the  surface  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  1,300  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  animals  and  vege- 
tation of  Palestine  are  also  greatly 
varied,  there  being  representatives  of 
plant  and  animal  life  of  all  shades  of 
climate  from  tlie  tropics  to  the  Arctic 
regions. 


YOUTH  IN  OLD  AGE. 

It  is  not  every  man  who  can  give 
such  an  account  of  himself  at  ninety,  as 
this  of  ex-Governor  Throup  of  New 
York: 

"A  good  appetite  three  times  a  day, 
delicious  sleep  and  not  an  ache  or  pain 
in  the  whole  body,  the  mind  all  the 
while  fully  alive  to  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world  and  all  the  time  in  good 
spirits. " 

The  last  was  the  best  of  all.  There 
are  a  great  many  young  people  who 
would  pay  a  great  deal  of  money  for 
such  a  "health  bill."  It  is  worth  while 
inquiring  into  the  manner  of  life  of  a 
man  who  could  retain  his  health  and 
spirits  in  that  way  for  almost  a  century. 

In  the  first  place,  he  followed  strict 
regularity  in  eating.  Breakfast  at  eight, 
dinner  at  one,  and  tea  at  sundown  or 
near  it.  He  did  not  eat  between  meals, 
and  was  temperate  in  his  habits. 

He  was  a  ftne  gardener,  and  spent 
most  of  the  forenoon,  in  fine  weather, 
out  of  doors,  overseeing  and  working 
witli  his   men. 

He  went  to  rest  at  nine  and  arose  at 
six,  and  also  took  a  nap  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  This  last  was  but  the  least 
important  particular  in  his  system  of 
life.  Probably  no  one  thing  helped  so 
much  to  keep  his  nervous  system  in  fine 


order,  and  his  spirits  young  and  cheer- 
ful. Too  .'ittle  sleep  brings  with  it  a 
train  of  miseries  for  both  body  and 
mind.  The  brain  cannot  recruit  itself 
in  any  other  wa}'.  The  prematurely  old 
and  worn-out  are  invariably  people  who 
sleep  too  little.  There  are  few  who 
can  get  along  well  without  eight  hours' 
sleep,  and  most  brain  workers  would  be 
the  better  for  nine.  Dr.  Hall  used  to 
say,  that  when  he  wished  to  put  himself 
in  training  for  writing  a  book  he  used 
to  eat  a  third  less,  and,  if  possible, 
sleep  a  third  more. 

Every  hour  out  of  doors  in  fine 
weather  is  so  much  gain  to  the  life- 
force.  Nothing  but  out-door  air  can 
purify  the  lungs  and  the  blood,  which 
are  the  life  of  the  system.  A  set  of 
garden  tools  would  do  many  a  delicate 
lady  more  good  than  a  drug  store  full 
of  medicines. 


IN  EARLY  DAYS. 


Incidents  of  My  Early  Days  in  the  Church. 

ICONTINDED   FROM    PAGE  524. 1 

In  previous  comniucications  it  was 
mentioned  that  Joseph  Smith,  the  father 
of  the  Prophet,  visited  Pontiac,  Michi- 
gan, also  Hyrum.  the  elder  brother  of 
the  Prophet,  and  the  three  witnesses  to 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  I  have  heard 
all  of  them  testify  to  having  seen  and 
handled  the  gold  plates.  But  just  now 
I  wish  to  speak  of  Joseph  Smith,  the 
Father  of  the  Prophet,  who  was  the 
first  Patriarch  in  the  Church.  What 
led  Father  Smith  to  visit  Pontiac  was 
this:  His  wife,  Lucy  Mack  Smith, 
had  a  brother,  Stephen  Mack,  living  in 
Pontiac.  In  early  times  Mr.  Mack 
built  the  turnpike  road  from  Detroit, 
twenty-six  miles,  to  Pontiac.  Detroit 
was     only    an     Indian     trading    post    in 
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1800,  when  Major  Mack  first  settled 
there.  In  1812,  the  year  in  which  Hull 
surrendered  Michigan  Territory  to  the 
British  Crown,  Major  Mack  became  so 
indignant  over  the  event  that  he  broke 
his  sword  over  his  knee  and  threw  it 
into  Lake  Michigan,  exclaiming  that  he 
would  never  submit  to  such  a  disgrace- 
ful compromise  while  the  blood  of  an 
American  ran  through  his  veins.  This 
drew  the  especial  vengeance  of  the 
English  upon  his  head,  and  his  store  and 
goods  were  burned. 

I  mention  these  incidents  to  show 
that  there  was  good  blood  in  the  family 
from  which  the   Prophet  Joseph  sprang. 

Mother  Smith  visited  Pontiac  at 
different  times,  and  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  Gospel  reaching  Pontiac  in  so 
early  a  day.  Soon  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church,  while  Mother 
Sniith  was  visiting  her  brother,  she 
came  in  contact  with  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  a  Mr.  Ruggles,  who  sneer- 
ingly  and  scoffingly  asked,  "Are  you 
indeed  the  mother  of  that  poor,  foolish, 
silly  boy,  Joe  Smith,  who  pretended  to 
translate  the  Book  of  Mormon?" 

Mother  Smith  looked  him  full  in  the 
eye,  and  replied,  "I  am,  sir,  the  mother 
of  Joseph  Smith;  but  why  do  you  apply 
to  him  such  epithets  as  these?" 

"Because,"  said  his  reverence,  "he 
imagines  he  is  going  to  break  down  all 
other  churches  with  that  simple  Mor- 
mon Book." 

"Did  you  ever  read  that  book?" 

"No,   it  is  beneath  my  notice." 

"But,"  rejoined  Mother  Smith,  "the 
scriptures  say,  prove  all  things.  Now, 
sir,  I  tell  you  that  book  contains  the 
everlasting  Gospel,  and  it  was  written 
for  the  salvation  of  your  soul,  by  the 
gift  and    power    of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

"Pooh,"  said  the  minister.  "I  am 
not  afraid,"  said  he,    "of  any  member  of 


my  church  being  led  astray  by  such 
stuff.  They  'have  too  much  intelli- 
gence. " 

The  spirit  of  prophecy  rested  upon 
Mother  Smith,  and  she  said,  "Mr. 
Ruggles,  mark  my  words:  As  true  as 
God  lives  before  three  years  we  will 
have  more  than  one-third  of  your 
church;  and,  sir,  whether  you  believe  it 
or  not,  we  will  take  the  very  deacon, 
too. " 

This  prediction  was  fulfilled  literally; 
the  deacon  was  the  first  man  bap- 
tized. 

Soon  after  this.  Mother  Smith  re- 
turned home,  and  told  of  her  visit  and 
the  good  impressions  made  on  David 
Dort,  his  wife  and  others,  and  the 
Prophet  Joseph  sent  Elders  Jared  Car- 
ter and  Joseph  Wood  as  missionaries 
to  Michigan.  Mother  Smith  may  be 
counted  as  the  first  missionary  to  Michi- 
gan, followed  by  the  two  above-named. 
Subsequently  Mother  Smith,  Father 
Smith,  the  Patriarch  Hyrum,  Joseph 
and  others  visited  Pontiac.  The  power 
of  his  priesthood  rested  mightily  upon 
Father  Smith.  It  appeared  as  though 
the  veil  which  separated  us  from  the 
eternal  world  became  so  thin  that 
heaven  itself  was  right  in  our  midst. 
It  was  at  one  of  these  meetings  held 
during  this  time  when  I  received  my 
patriarchal  blessing  under  the  hands  of 
Father  Smith.  Naturally  Father  Smith 
was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  but  sober- 
minded,  firm,  mild  and  impressive. 
The  exception,  however,  was  at  those 
blessing  meetings;  for  truly  the  Holy 
Ghost  gave  utterance.  Many  of  his 
words,  although  not  written,  recur  to 
my  mind  as  I  pen  these  lines,  for  so 
impressive  and  strikingly  were  they 
sealed  upon  our  heads. 

Edward  Stevenson. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 
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FOR  THE  BOYS. 

Many  young  men  and  boys  when 
starting  out  to  learn  a  trade  or  a  busi- 
ness seem  to  take  more  interest  in  the 
amount  of  wages  they  are  to  receive 
than  they  do  in  their  work.  Very  often 
thej'  will  leave  a  position  where  they 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  learn 
a  good  business  just  because  their 
"wages  are  small.  In  some  cases  a  boy's 
parents  are  in  such  circumstances  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  have  him  work 
for  such  low  wages,  but  in  most  in- 
stances where  this  happens  the  boys 
themselves  are  unwilling  to  work  for  a 
small  salary,  or,  if  they  do  continue  at 
their  work,  they  do  not  take  the  interest 
they  should. 

Young  men  who  take  such  a  course 
as  this  make  a  serious  mistake.  It  is 
not  a  good  thing  for  a  boy  or  young 
man  to  have  much  money,  as  it  makes 
him  extravagant  and  wasteful.  Not 
knowing  the  value  of  it  he  never  learns 
to  economize — a  habit  that  is  of  more 
value  than  riches. 

The  first  consideration  of  a  young 
man  when  starting  to  work  should  be 
to  do  his  work  well  and  give  satisfac- 
tion to  is  employers.  The  habits  he 
acquires  and  the  things  he  learns  by 
taking  such  a  course  are  worth  more  to 
him  in  after  life  than  any  amount  of 
money  he  could  possibly  earn  during 
the  first  few  years  of  his  apprenticeship. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  a  great 
many  men  who  have  acquired  success 
and  wealth  in  their  business  have  begun 
by  working  for  very  small  wages. 

The  following  narrative  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  foregoing   assertion: 

A  prosperous  merchant  of  Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts,  began  his  career  as 
an  apprentice  to  the  man  who  once 
owned  the  business  he  is  now  proprietor 
of.      When  he   was  between   sixteen  and 


seventeen  years  of  age  he  was  appren- 
ticed for  the  term  of  five  years.  He 
agreed  to  work  the  first  year  for  S25  and 
his  board;  for  the  second  year  S50,  and 
for  the  third  year  ^75.  Just  before  the 
end  of  the  five  years  the  proprietor 
came  to  him,  and  the  following  conver- 
sation, as  related  by  the  apprentice, 
took  place: 

"  'Sidney,  how  much  money  have  you 
got?' 

"'Money,'  I  exclaimed.  'Wh)',  I 
haven't  got  a  cent. ' 

"  'How  much  do  you  owe?'  he  asked. 

"  'Ten  dollars. ' 

'"Who  to?' 

"  'The  dentist. ' 

"  'Is  that  all  your  debt?' 

"  'Yes,   sir. ' 

"Then  he  offered  to  make  me  his 
partner.  You  can  just  imagine  how  my 
eyes  bulged.  He  proposed  loaning  me 
S6000  without  interest  for  five  years, 
with  which  to  purchase  a  half-interest 
in  tne  store. 

"  'I  want  you  to  take  tne  laboring 
oar,'  he  said,  'and  I'll  take  life  easy. 
At  the  end  of  each  year  I'll  give  you 
one-third  of  the  profits.  That's  m}' 
proposition.  Now  take  a  few  days  to 
think  it  over. ' 

"I  was  so  dumbfounded  I  could 
hardly  speak.  Then  I  blurted  out:  'I 
don't  need  any  time  to  think  over  such 
a  generous  proposition  as  that;  of 
course  I  will  accept.' 

"'All  right,'  he  replied.  'Go  ahead 
with  your  inventory.' 

"At  the  end  of  the  first  year  I  bought 
a  new  pocket-book  and  placed  in  it  one 
hundred  gold  dollars,  my  first  dividend 
from  the  firm.  Then  I  walked  home 
and  gave  it  to  my  father  as  a  New 
Year's  gift.  From  that  year  to  the 
present'there  has  not  been  a  year  when 
we  have   not   paid  every   dollar    that    we 
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owed   and  had   a    small    profit     for     our- 
selves. " 

A  few  years  after  taking  his  appren- 
tice as  a  partner  the  original  pro- 
prietor sold  his  share  of  the  business 
and  retired.  Thirty-three  yeas  later  the 
apprentice  bought  the  entire  business, 
and  still  owns  it. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


Preparation  for  Statehood. 

The  necessary  preparations  to  have 
Utah  become  a  State  will  cause  serious 
responsibilities  to  rest  upon  the  people 
of  Utah.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
prudent  action  and  wise  counsels  were 
more  required  than  at  present.  When 
former  State  constitutions  have  been 
framed  to  present  to  Congress,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  Territory  admitted 
as  a  State  into  the  Union,  there  was  a 
unit}'  of  sentiment  and  a  oneness  of  feel- 
ing, that  made  the  labor  comparatively 
easy.  It  is  true  there  were  in  each  con- 
vention men  of  different  sentiments  and 
views,  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
delegates  were  practically  of  one  mind. 
Party  feeling  had  not  arisen  to  cause 
contention  and  to  divide  them.  They 
represented  the  people,  and  had  but  one 
object  in  view — the  framing  of  a  consti- 
tution that  should  contain  the  best 
possible  provisions,  and  that  should 
protect  the  people's  rights  and  insure 
the    largest    civil   and    religious    liberty. 

Since  the  holding  of  the  last  conven- 
tion there  has  been  a  division  in  the 
Territory  on  party  lines,  and  a  good 
deal  of  attention  is  being  paid  to 
politics  and  to  the  success  of  party. 
In  fact,  it  is  astonishing  at  times  to  see 
the  zeal  displayed  by  some  individuals 
to  secure  party  advantage.  Some  have 
carried    this    feeling    so    far  that    it  has 


seemed  that  they  could  not  be  more 
absorbed  and  zealous  if  their  eternal 
salvation  were  dependent  upon  the  re- 
sult. 

It  would  be  a  deplorable  thing  to 
have  this  party  spirit  prevail  in  the 
selection  of  delegates  and  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion, after  it  shall  have  been  organized. 
The  fairest,  the  most  experienced  and 
the  wisest  men  that  can  be  found  in 
the  various  precincts  should  be  selected 
by  the  voters  as  delegates  to  the  consti- 
tutional convention.  And  these  dele- 
gates, when  elected,  should  forget  that 
they  are  partisans,  and  only  remember 
that  they  are  citizens  selected  to  frame 
an  instrument  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  living  generation  of  men  and 
women  and  to  their  descendants.  With 
the  experience  which  the  history  of  the 
several  states  of  the  Republic  furnishes 
with  their  constitutions,  and  which  are 
the  ripened  fruit  of  long  years  of  trial, 
our  constitutional  convention  should 
frame  for  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Utah  a  grand  charter  of  liberty.  We 
ought  to  have  a  model  constitution  that 
shall  be  the  admiration  of  every  lover 
of  liberty  and  every  friend  of  right. 

The  people  of  Utah  have  attempted 
great  and  beneficent  reforms.  They 
have  been  noted  for  their  honest  legis- 
lation and  the  correct  administration  of 
public  affairs.  For  the  forty-four  years 
during  which  the  Territory  has  been 
organized,  not  a  whisper  of  suspicion  of 
bribery  has  ever  been  breathed  against 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the 
count}'  courts  or  city  council.  No 
record  caa  be  found  on  this  broad  land 
to  equal,  certainly   not  to  surpass  it. 

The  constitution,  therefore,  should  be 
so  carefully  framed  as  to  provide  the 
strongest  possible  safeguards  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  high  character,   and 
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to  insure  to  the  State  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  administration  of  all  its 
affairs. 

The  salaries  of  officials  should  be 
made   moderate. 

One  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  times 
is  the  greed  for  office.  We  see  exhibi- 
tions of  this  quite  frequenth'.  Many  men 
desire  office  for  the  honor  it  gives;  but 
too  often  it  is  the  emolument  which 
prompts  the  anxiety  to  obtain  public 
offices.  One  of  the  means  of  checking 
this  is  to  place  salaries  at  a  low  figure. 
There  will  be  a  greater  probability  then 
of  the  office  seeking  the  man  than  the 
man  seeking  the  office.  It  is  said 
against  the  proposal  to  make  salaries 
moderate,  that  the  officials  who  do  not 
receive  good  salaries  are  likely  to  be 
tempted  to  resort  to  crooked  practices 
in  their  official  acts.  This  can  only  be 
met  by  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
severe  penalties  against  all  officials  who 
use  their  positions  to  steal  from  the 
public. 

There  are  plenty  of  honest  men  at 
the  present  time  in  this  country,  and 
let  them  be  elected  to  office.  Men 
should  esteem  it  as  an  honor  to  hold  an 
office  which  tht-y  have  neither  sought 
nor  bought,  but  which  their  fellow- 
citizens  have  selected   them  to  fill. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
every  citizen  of  Utah,  that  in  launching 
the  new  State  it  shall  be  done  properly. 
If  our  people  will  wisely  use  the  power 
they  have  in  their  votes,  this  can  be 
done.  Do  not  select  demagogues,  nois)' 
talkers,  blatant  partisans,  or  men  who 
have  no  material  interests  in  the  Terri- 
tory as  delegates  to  the  constitutional 
convention;  but  select  discreet  men, 
men  of  ripe  judgment,  who  love  their 
country,  whose  interests  are  thoroughly 
identified  therewith,  and  who  rise  above 
every  mean    or  low    consideration — men 


who  will  appreciate  the  noble  duty 
assigned  them,  and  who  feel  the  respon- 
sibilities they  owe  to  God.  to  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  to   posterity. 

The  Editor. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  INK. 

The  analogous  word  is  given  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  in  French 
"encre,"  and  in  German  "tinte,"  and 
in  no  other  language.  But  the  Italian 
word  for  ink  is  suggestive  of  its  origin. 
The  word  is  "  inchiostro, "  and  is  most 
probably  the  source  from  which  the 
English  word  "ink"  is  derived.  If  we 
consider  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  in- 
chiostro" for  the  fluid  which  we  call 
"ink,"  it  will  appear  as  the  fluid  em- 
ployed "in  chiostro. "  /.  <•. ,  in  the 
cloister. 

In  the  dark  ages  the  monks  were  the 
only  educated  class  of  that  period,  and 
as  in  this  country  they  for  the  most  part 
came  over  from  Italy,  the  word  "in- 
chiostro" must  have  been  known  among 
our  forefathers  as  the  medium  employed 
by  the  monks  foi  the  transcription  of 
documents  (a  work  peculiarly  an  occupa- 
tion of  theirs),  and  the  lengthy  name 
"inchiostro"  became  b}'  contraction  the 
more  convenient  monosyllable    "ink." 


DEFINITIONS  OF  A  FRIEND. 

Ox\E  who  smiles  on  your  fortunes, 
frowns  on  your  faults,  sympathizes  with 
our  sorrows,  weeps  at  our  bereave- 
ments, and  is  a  sefe  fortress  at  all  times 
of  trouble. 

One  who,  gaining  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  won't  forget  )'ou  if  you  remain 
at  the  bottom 

A  friend  is  like  ivy — the  greater  the 
ruin  the  closer  he  clings. 

One  who  to  himself  is  true,  and 
therefore  must  be  so   to  \o\i. 
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YOUNG  FOLKS'  STORIES. 


A  Trip  Down  a  Mine. 

I  HAVE  read  in  recent  numbers  of  the 
Instructor  "Grandpa's  Story."  by 
Millie  Babcock,  and  I  think  it  a  real 
nice,  true  stor}'.  I  was  glad  her  grandpa 
was  saved  from  drowning,  although  he 
got  a  good  ducking. 

Perhaps  there  are  a  great  many 
children  of  about  my  own  age  who  have 
never  seen  a  deep  mine  where  men  go 
down  to  dig  for  gold,  silver,  copper  and 
lead  ores. 

Our  house  is  the  nearest  one  to  the 
famed  Eureka  mine,  and  is  also  pretty 
close  to  the  famous  Bullion-Beck  mine 
in  Eureka,  Juab  County,  Utah.  These 
mines  are  both  sunk  deep  into  the 
earth.  The  Eureka  is  eleven  hundred 
feet,  and  the  Bullion-Beck  between  nine 
and  ten  hundred.  There  is  powerful 
hoisting  machiner)'  at  each,  and  also 
dynamos  to  make  electric  light.  The 
Keystone  mine  is  just  a  little  north  of 
the  Bullion-Beck,  and  the  main  shaft  is 
eight  hundred  feet  deep.  The  hoisting 
engine  at  this  mine  is  said  to  be  the 
nicest  in  Tintic,  and  the  place  is  lighted 
by  electricity.  Now  I  want  to  tell'of 
my  trip  down  the  Bullion-Beck  mine. 
First  we  had  to  get  a  pass  or  permit 
from  the  superintendent,  which  we  pre- 
sented to  the  station  tender.  This  per- 
son was  a  strong,  young  man,  dressed  in 
blue  shirt  and  '^overalls,  heavy  shoes, 
low  crowned  hat,  and  had  a  lighted 
lantern  in  his  hand. 

After  glancing  at  the  pass,  the  young 
man  said,  "All  right,  get  on  the  cage." 
But  before  we  get  on  the  cage  I  want 
to  tell  what  I  saw.  The  floor  of  the 
house  where  we  stood  was  made  of  iron 


plates,  and  a  number  of  iron  cars  stood 
along  the  wall  opposite  the  shaft.  The 
roof  was  very  high.  A  frame  of  heavy 
timbers,  nicely  painted,  stood  over  the 
shaft,  and  reached  near  to  the  roof. 
On  top  of  this  frame,  and  right  over  the 
center  of  the  shaft  were  two  large 
wheels,  and  over  these  came  two  wire 
cables  or  ropes,  each  one  attached  to  a 
cage,  while  the  other  end  was  wound 
round  a  reel  at  the  engine.  It  was 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
a  number  of  electric  lamps  made  the 
place  quite  light.  I  could  see  the 
engineer  standing  by  his  engine,  the 
brass  oil  cups  and  polished  levers  of 
which  looked  real  pretty.  The  station- 
tender  signals  to  the  engineer  by  means 
of  a  small  rope  attached  to  a  bell. 
This  rope  reaches  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft,  and  the  station-tender  can 
ring    the    bell  from  any  of    the  stations. 

There  is  a  station  on  every  level,  and 
the  levels  are  one  hundred  feet  apart. 
Now  even  a  small  rope  a  thousand  feet 
long  would  weigh  a  good  deal,  and 
would  be  too  much  strain  on  the  bell, 
so  I  noticed  an  iron  bar  fastened  to  the 
bell  rope  with  a  heavy  weight  on  the 
other  end  of  it.  This  weight  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  rope,  and  when 
the  rope  is  pulled  from  below  it  raises 
this  weight  as  well  as  rings  the  bell. 
The  bell  is  rung  once  to  stop  or  start, 
twice  to  lower  the  cage,  and  three  times 
when  men   are  ready   to  come  up. 

Now.  having  said  so  much  about  the 
top  of  the  shaft,  if  you  are  all  ready  we 
will  get  on  the  cage  and  go  down.  Our 
permit  said  we  were  to  go  to  the  seven 
hundred  foot  level.  The  station-tender 
stood  one  side  while  five  of  us  got  on 
the  cage.  When  I  stepped  on  the  cage, 
I  tell  you  I  felt  pretty  nervous,  to  think 
there  was  only  a  thin  iron  plate  between 
me    and    nine     hundred     feet     of     open 
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space.  Only  six  are  allowed  to  ride  at 
one  time,  and  the  station-tender  went 
down  with  us,  as  he  always  does  with 
visitors.  He  stepped  on  the  cage  and 
rang  the  bell  twice. 

I  noticed  some  small  ropes  hanging 
from  an  iron  bar  of  the  cage  over  my 
head,  and  caught  hold  of  one  of  them 
to  steady  myself.  All  my  readers  who 
have  seen  an  elevator  in  a  large  build- 
ing, and  ridden  on  one,  have  a  good  idea 
of  what  a  cage  in  a  mine  shaft  is  like, 
only  the  cage  goes  so  much  faster.  I 
felt  the  cage  give  a  little  shake,  and  all 
at  once  it  seemed  to  drop  from  under 
me,  and  I  thought  I  was  falling  into  a 
dark  hole  in  the  earth.  I  tell  you  I 
was  glad  that  t  had  hold  of  that  little 
rope,  and  I  just  clung  on  to  it. 

In  less  than  a  minute  from  the  time 
we  started  the  cage  gave  two  or  three 
quivers  and  stopped.  The  station- 
tender  stepped  on  to  some  more  iron 
plates  and  said,  "Come  off."  My  brother 
Wilford  took  my  hand,  and  I  stepped 
off  the  cage  trembling  all  over.  This 
was  the  seven  hundred  foot  level.  An 
electric  light  was  hung  overhead,  and 
when  my  scare  was  a  little  bit  over  I 
began  to  see  objects.  More  iron  cars 
loaded  with  ore  stood  ready  to  be 
pushed  on   the  cage  and  hoisted. 

The  station  is  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  and  seems  to  be  only  on  one  side 
of  the  shaft.  Two  levels  run  off  from 
the  station,  one  south  and  the  other 
north. 

Each  of  us  got  a  candle  and  started 
along  the  south  level.  There  are  rails 
laid  for  the  cars  to  run  on,  and  in  some 
places  there  are  timbers  set  to  hold  the 
roof  up.  I  could  walk  straight  all  the 
way  in,  but  tall  men  have  to  stoop  in 
places.  This  drift  or  level  is  five  or  si.x 
feet  wide,  and  eight  hundred  feet  long. 
I  noticed  more  drifts  branching  off  from 


this  one,  some  to  the  west,  some  to  the 
east.  We  followed  this  main  level  about 
seven  hundred  feet.  We  turned  around 
a  little  bead,  and  came  to  where  some 
men  were  working.  They  had  a  machine 
there  to  drill  holes  in  the  rock.  They 
said  when  they  had  six  holes  drilled 
they  would  put  powder  in  them,  and 
take  away  the  machine  and  blast  out 
the  rock.  This  machine  is  run  with 
compressed  air  supplied  bj-  pipes  which 
lead  it  from  the  engine-room  on  top. 
It  made  an  awful  noise.  We  looked 
down  a  big  hole  and  saw  lights  at  the 
bottom  and  men  working.  There  was 
a  long  ladder  down  this  hole  for  the 
men  to  get  up  and  down  on.  We  then 
climbed  a  ladder  about  fifty  feet  straight 
up,  and  came  to  where  more  men  were 
at  work.  Here  we  saw  the  pretty  ore 
glistening  all  around  us,  the  men  work- 
jng  with  picks,  hammers  and  drills,  and 
some  shoveling  the  ore  into  chutes, 
which  conducted  it  down  to  the  level 
below,  where  the  car-runners  loaded  it 
into  the  cars  and  took  it  to  the  station. 
I  got  spots  of  candle  grease  on  my  dress 
while  climbing  the  ladders,  for  we 
climbed  fifty  feet  more,  and  came  out 
on  the  six  hundred  foot  level.  This 
level  is  just  about  the  same  in  appear- 
ance as  the  seven  hundred,  with  car 
tracks  and  chutes  where  the  ore  is 
loaded  from  the  levels  above.  There 
was  one  electric  light  on  this  station 
also,  but  they  go  no  farther  than  the 
stations. 

I  was  not  a  bit  scared  to  come  up. 
We  got  on  the  cage,  and  I  held  on  to 
the  little  rope.  The  light  of  the  stations 
as  we  flashed  past  them,  put  me  in 
mind  of  telegraph  poles  flying  past, 
when  riding  on  a  railway  train.  There 
are  nearly  two  hundred  men  working  in 
the  Bullion-Beck  mine,  and  a  great 
deal    of    ore    comes  out  every  day.      As 
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far  as  I  can  learn,    this  is  about  how   it 
is  in  all  the  other  mines. 

Although  these  mines  are  so  deep, 
there  is  very  little  water  found  in 
them;  but  it  is  awful  to  think  that 
poor  men  have  to  go  away  down  into 
these  dark  holes  so  far  and  work  with 
no  light  but  that  of  a  candle,  among 
dirt  and  powder  smoke,  and  foul  air 
and  falling  rocks,  and  lead  dust  that 
makes  them  sick;  then  they  have  to  go 
to  the  hospital. 

Next  to  the  dangers  of  the  ocean, 
which  sailors  are  subjected  to,  I  think 
the  miner  risks  more  of  life  and  health 
than  any  other  tradesman  for  the  sake 
of  a  living. 

Joanna  Freckleton.      Age  13. 


TO  OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITORS. 

Our  young  friends  who  are  compet- 
ing for  the  prizes  we  offer  for  stories, 
would  do  well  to  read  the  article  pub- 
lished in  this  number,  entitled  "A  Trip 
Down  a  Mine,"  by  Joanna  Freckleton. 
It  will  give  them  an  idea  of  the  charac- 
ter of  stories  or  articles  we  wish.  What 
our  young  writers  want  to  learn  is  to 
describe  what  they  see;  and  to  do  this 
they  must  notice  carefully.  The  fault 
with  many  of  the  little  descriptive 
sketches  we  receive  is  that  the  writers 
do  not  tell  enough  about  what  they 
have  seen.  One,  for  instance,  will 
write  about  a  very  intelligent  horse  or 
dog  which  he  is  acquainted  with.  In 
his  story  he  will  state  that  the  animal 
is  very  knowing,  but  will  not  tell  about 
any  of  the  things  it  does  that  shows  it 
is  wise  or  intelligent.  One  young 
writer  wrote  a  story  about  a  visit  he 
once  made  to  a  petrified  forest,  a  sub- 
ject that  should  be  very  interesting,  but 
he  did  not  tell  anything  about  what  he 
saw   in    the    forest.      If    he    had   noticed 


carefully  what  was  about  him  while 
there  he  might  have  made  a  very  in- 
teresting little  sketch  of  what  he  had 
seen.  These  few  hints  may  help  those 
who  are  competing  for  the  prizes  we 
offer  for  little  stories.  The  list  of 
prizes  will  be  found  in  No.  13  of  the 
Instructok  for  this  year. 


QUEEN  ESTHER. 

(CONCLUDED  FROM  PAGE  527.) 

On  the  night  before  the  second  day's 
feast  the  king  was  very  restless,  and 
being  unable  to  sleep,  ordered  the 
Chronicles,  or  notes  of  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  kingdom,  to  be  read  to 
him  for  amusement.  It  happened  that 
the  courtiers  fell  in  with  the  passage 
concerning  Mordecai's  faithful  deed  by 
telling  of  the  plot  to  murder  the  king. 
Ahasuerus  asked  if  any  reward  had 
been  paid  Mordecai  for  his  noble  con- 
duct. He  received  the  answer  that 
nothing  had  been  done  for  him.  He 
then  resolved  that  such  conduct  should 
no  longer  pass  unrewarded,  and  asked 
if  any  of  his  attendants  were  in  the 
outward  court  waiting   to  see  -^im. 

Now  Haman  was  waiting  to  seize  an 
opportunity  to  ask  the  king's  consent 
to  have  Mordecai  hung.  Ahasuerus 
desired  Haman  to  enter,  which  he 
readily  did. 

The  king  said,  "What  shall  be  done 
unto  the  man  whom  the  king  delighteth 
to  honor?" 

Haman,  thinking  that  the  king 
wanted  to  honor  him,  suggested  that 
which  he  would  like  to  enjoy.  He 
thought  it  would  be  grand  to  be  dressed 
in  the  royal  apparel  which  the  king 
had  worn,  and  to  ride  the  horse  that 
the  king  rode  upon,  and  wear  the  royal 
crown  and  be  paraded  round  the  streets. 
This  he  suggested  to   the  king,    and   the 
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king  seemed  pleased  with  the  idea. 
He  then  ordered  Haman  to  prepare 
these  things  for  Mordecai,  and  lead  him 
through  the  streets,  saying,  "This  is  the 
man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to 
honor."  Haman  obeyed  the  command, 
but  went  home  full  of  mortification. 

While  he  and  Ahasuerus  were  feast- 
ing the  second  day  the  latter  again 
asked  Queen  Esther  what  she  desired 
and  promised  it  should  be  given  her. 
The  queen  then  asked  for  her  life  and 
the  lives  of  those  of  her  nationality 
under  the  king's  dominion.  The  king 
on  realizing  the  nature  of  the  decree 
which  had  been  made  respecting  the 
Jews,  was  startled  at  the  news,  and 
asked  in  a  rage,  "Who  is  he  and  where 
is  he  who  durst  presume  in  his  heart  to 
do  so?" 

And  Esther  said,  "The  adversary  and 
enemy  is  this  wicked  Haman." 

The  king  was  terrified,  angry  and 
speechless.  He  then  walked  out  in  the 
garden  to  cool  his  temper  before  pun- 
ishing Haman.  If  he  thought  of  the 
decree  he  ordered  to  be  sent  out,  he 
was  perhaps  the  more  angry  to  think 
he  had  been  so  cunningly  led  into  sign- 
ing it.  On  returning  to  Esther  he 
found  Haman  beside  Esther  imploring 
mercy.  The  king  never  stopped  in  his 
rage  to  hear  his  petition,  but  instantly 
gave  orders  for  his  execution. 

When  one  of  the  chamberlains  told 
the  king  of  the  gallows  he  had  built  for 
Mordecai,  the  king  commanded  that 
Haman  be  hung  thereon. 

Esther  was  not  yet  satished;  the 
decree  ordering  her  people  to  be  killed 
was  yet  in  force,  so  she  again  entered 
the  king's  presence  and  begged  for 
their  release  in  some  way.  He  said 
that  they  could  gather  together  and 
take  up  arms  and  defend  themselves 
when  the  dreadful  day  came. 


Mordecai  being  now  chief  minister  of 
the  king,  sent  this  new  decree  out. 

When  the  time  came  many  of  the 
other  people  turned  to  the  Jews'  side 
for  fear  of  being  killed.  The  first  day 
of  the  fight  about  five  hundred  in  the 
city  were  killed.  Thus,  having  come 
off  victorious,  the  Jews  had  rest  from 
their  enemies. 

Nothing  more  is  said  in  the  Bible  of 
Mordecai,  because  this  story  of  his  acts 
was  only  written  to  show  the  care  of 
God  over  His  chosen  people.  His 
goodness  is  shown   in  everything. 

Do  you  think  it  was  by  chance  that 
Mordecai  discovered  the  conspirators 
against  the  king — that  the  king's  rest 
had  been  disturbed,  and  he  ordered  the 
Chronicles  read  to  him?  No,  God 
ordained  it  all  for  the  good  of  His 
favored  people. 

May  Spencer.      Age  /J. 


PIECES  FOR  RECITATION. 


The  Dog  Kindergarten. 

Midget  and  Fidget,    and   Dumpy  and 

Dun, 
Were    four    little  four-legged   budgets 

of  fun  ; 
They  had  a  red  house  at  the    foot    of 

the  lawn 
Where  they   slept   together  from   dark 

to  dawn ; 
From  dawn  to  dark   they  romped   and 

ran, 
Wrestled  and   tumbled   till  school   be- 
gan; 
Then  Floss,  their  mother,  set  all  in  a 

row, 
To   teach  them  the  things    that   other 

dogs  know. 
And  cuffed    their    ears    if    they    spoke 

too  low! 

"First  lesson   in   Bark!      Attend   now, 

hark : 
Bow-wow!  so,  speak  it  up  loud  as  I!" 
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"Yip,  yap,  yap,  yip,  boog-boo,  ki-yi!" 
"Yip-yip!"     said    Midget;     "Yap-ya!" 

said  Fidget; 
"Boog-boo!"    said    Dumpy;     "Ki-yi!" 

said  Dun. 
To  the  pupils  this  was  lively  fun; 
And  the  second  lesson  was  just  begun 
When    they    saw    a    pussy-cat    out  by 

the  well; 
Heels  over  head  they  went,  pell,  mell, 
And  the  school  broke  up  with  a   four- 
pup  yell! 

"There  are  some  things,"  Mother 
Flossie  thought, 

"That  little  dogs  know  without  be- 
ing taught!" 

But  pussy  was  rather  too  spr}'  to  be 
caught. 


A   GIRL   WANTED. 

Wanted,  a  girl — not  a  butterfly  gay — 
Who     is      gentle     and      sweet      in     a 

womanly  way; 
No   beautiful  picture,    so   languid   and 

fair. 
That    always  seems  labelled,    "Please 

handle  with  care;" 
But    one    in     whose     heart     there     is 

hidden  true  worth, 
Who  faithfuly   follows  her  mission  on 

earth; 
Hopeful  and  earnest   in    helping    and 

giving. 
Finds  plenty  to   do   in   the  life  she   is 

living; 
Filling  its  duties  with   quiet   content, 
Whether  adverse  or  pleasant,    just   as 

they  are  sent; 
In  the  garb  of  a  queen,   or    in    home- 
spun  arrayed; 
Wanted  always — that  kind  of  a  maid. 

A   BOY  WANTED. 

Wanied  — a  boy  that  is  manly  and 
just, 

One  that  you  feel  you  may  honor  and 
trust. 

Who  cheerfully  shoulders  what  life  to 
him   brings. 

Its  sunshine  and  pleasure,  or  trouble- 
some things; 

Whose  eye  meets  your  own  with  no 
shadow  of  fear. 


No  wile  on  the  face  that  is  open-and 

clear; 
Straightforward  in  purpose  and  ready 

to  push, 
For   "a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two 

in  the  bush;" 
Who   scornfully    turns    from   a    some- 
thing  to  gain. 
If  it   bring  to    another    a    sorrow    or 

pain; 
Who  is  willing  to  hold  what   is  right 

ever  dear. 
And    is  patient,    unheeding  the    scoff 

or  the  jeer — 
That  is  the   boy  that   is  wanted  here. 


FUN= LOVING  PARROT  BLOWN  UP. 

In  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York, 
blasting  for  a  cable  road  is  going  on  at 
frequent  intervals.  When  a  blast  is 
about  to  be  set  off  the  warning  cry  of 
"Hi:  there!  Hi!  there!"  is  heard. 
Then  all  rush  for  places  of  safety.  For 
several  days  the  alarm  has  sounded  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  scared  the  men 
when  no  blasts  were  to  be  exploded. 
The  foreman  was  unable  to  discover  the 
alarmist.  Opposite  the  place  of  blast- 
ing is  the  Hotel  Peteler.  To  amuse  his 
children  Mr.  Peteler  lately  obtained  a 
loquacious  parrot.  Early  one  morninft 
lately  Polly  was  missed  from  her  cage. 
Search  for  the  screeching  bird  was 
fruitless  for  a  long  time.  Then  Polly 
was  seen  limping  across  the  avenue. 
The  biter  had  been  bitten.  The  many- 
colored  bird  had  gone  out  to  yell  "Hi! 
there!"  and  enjoyed  the  scampering, 
when  a  blast  was  set  off,  which  badly 
mixed  Polly  up  with  the  debris.  No 
bones  were  broken,  and  Polly  Peteler 
will  soon  be  as  well  as  usual,  if  not 
wiser. 


Things    don't    turn    up  in    this  world 
unless  somebody  turns  them  up. 


"The  Foremost  Baking  Powder 
in  all  the  World." 

Awarded 
Highest  Honors— World's  Fair. 

^  CREAM 

BAKING 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.     Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 
I»  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leading  Clubs 
and  the  homes.  Dr.    Price's  Cream  Baking 
Powder  holds  its  supremacy. 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


_M  A  N  D  POND'S 
fXTRACT.  AVOID 
ALL    IMITATIONS. 


FOR 

ALL  PAIN 
Rheumatism 
Feminine 
Complaints 
Lameness 
Soreness 
Wounds 
^fi°J  Bruises 
Catarrh 
Burns 
Piles 

POND'S 
EXTRACT 

It  -will  Cure. 


F AC-S  I  M 
BOTTLE     W 
BUFF     WRAPPER 


USE 


rQO    Blliti    HEADS, 

llETTEH  HEADS, 
flOTE  HERDS, 

STRTEJVIElSiTS, 

DOB    BILiLiS, 

Of^DEHS,    RECEIPTS, 

DODGERS,    PROGRfllVIS, 

HAND  BILiLiS, 

flr^d  all  K'Q^iS  of  QommerGial  priijtip?, 


S©ND     TO 


Geo.  Q.  Gannon  &  Sons  Go. 


MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 


Marry  This  Girl— Somebody ! 

Mr.  Editor:— 

I  stained  a  blue  silk  dress  with  lemon  juice;  what 
will  restore  the  color?  I  am  making  lots  of  money 
selling  the  Climax  Dish  Washer.  Have  not  made  less 
than  flO  any  day  I  worked.  Every  family  wants  a 
Dish  Washer,  and  pay  |5  quickly  when  they  see  the 
dishes  washed  and  dried  perfectly  in  one  minute.  I 
generally  sell  at  every  house.  It  is  easy  selling  what 
every  family  wants  to  buy.  I  sell  as  many  washers 
as  my  brother,  and  he  is  an  old  salesman.  I  will  clear 
|3,000  this  year.  By  addressing  J.  H.  Nolen,  60  W. 
Third  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  any  one  can  get  partic- 
ulars about  the  Dish  Washer,  and  can  do  as  well  as  I 
am  doing. 

Talk  about  hard  times;  you  can  soon  pay  oft  a 
Mortgage,  when  making  |10  a  day,  if  you  will  only 
iiiork;  and  why  won't  people  try,  when  they  have 
such  good  opportunities.  MAGGIE  R. 


SC      SUPERlNTEflDErlTS 
.     0.        AjyD   TEACHERS 

WRITE    TO   US   FOR 

Samples  apd  prices 

OF 


Tickets  ^  j{eujard  Cards. 

GEO.  0.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO. 


m  cniiDEH's  iwusic  PfliincE  m 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


UTAH  ^ 


MomMTO  pon  THm  following  world-renownbo  iNSTRU»amrrr9t 

l^<n<Wf*iinii» 


•ou>  ON 
EASY 


BSBWai 


Sttlsny  A  Sons 
DmbaU 


PIANOS 


lasoB  i  itmUi 
Bihr  Brottm 


l&soiiiHaiQlini  QROfiNS  I    ^^^ 


S0nd  tor  ■ 
Catahgtim. 


GdlTflRS  •  ^VIflHt>01ilHS  •  BflHJOS  •  ViOIilH* 


UNION 


%M  Pacific 

SYSTEM. 

The  Throngh  Car  Line 


— to 

All  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

Tlrougli  PDLLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 

TO 

Chicago  and  St.  Lonis  Withont  Change. 


CITY  TICKET  OFFICE  20 1   MAIN  ST 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen' I  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,    E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX, 
Prest.  &  Gen.  Mgr.      Asst.  Gen:  Mgr.         G.  P.  &T.  A. 

BUTTEf^JVIILiI^ 


Toilet  Soap 


Makes  the  face  and  hands  as  soft 
as  velvet ;  whitens  the  skin,  has  no 
equal  for  the 

COMPLEXION. 

Excells  any  25  cent  soap. 
Beware    of    Imitations. 

Over  2,000,000  cakes  sold  first  year. 

ASK  TOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT. 

SEND  12c.  for  SAMPLE  CAKE. 


COSMO  BUTTERMILK  SOAP  CO., 

84  Adams  St.,  Chicag-o,  111. 


HOME 
FIRE 
UTAH 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL. 

SUKPLUS, 

ASSETS, 


$250,000.00 

50,00000 

340,000.00 


OFFICERS  :  HEBER  J.  GRANT,  PRESIDENT, 
GEORGE  ROMNET,Vice-Pri!;sident,  LEWIS  S.  HILLS, 
TRBAsnRER,  R.  S.  WELLS,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS :  Henkt  Dinwoodet,  George 
ROMITET,  Thos.  G.  Webber,  P.  T.  Faknsworth,  W.  H. 
RowE,  John  R.  Barnes,  John  Henry  Smith,  Elias  a. 
Smith,  David  Eccles,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  John  C. 
Cutler,    Heber  J.  Grant,    Chas.  S.  Burton. 

HEBER  .J.  GRANT  &  CO.  Agents. 

60  Main  Street. 


1840-1892. 

MRS.    WINSLOW'S    SOOTHING  i 
SYRUP 

'  has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  J 
'  children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  ( 
I  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  < 
I  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  \ 
,  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


American  Biscuit  &  Manufacturing  Co. , 

Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  Factory. 
[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager] 

MantifactureTs  of  the  Celebrated 


SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

37  E.  3rd  South  St.,      Salt  liake  City. 
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HEKDQUKRTERS^ 

BiGDGles  and  GelFarsDorilno  Gooos 


l^ambler 


Bieyeles 


IN    THE   WORLD! 

So   determined   by  the   ^A7'orld's    F^alr  Judges. 

Highest    Honors   at  the   World's    Fair. 

Nothing   m.ade  to   equal    them. 

Full  Line  of  cheap  and  medium  grade  Wheels.     Guns  and  Sporting  Goods 
of  every  description.     Come  and  see  us.     Catalogue  Free  to  all. 

BROWNING   BROTHERS, 


155  Main  St,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


246 1  Washington  Ave.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 


Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


The  only  line  running  TWO  THROUGH  FAST 
TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  Pu- 
eblo, Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 


EFFECTIVE  APRIL  29,  1894. 


Train  No.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  tn..  Salt  Lake  8:05  a. 

m.;  arrives  at  Pueblo  6:1U  a.  m.,  Colorado  Springs 

7:61  a.  m.,  Denver  10.30  a.  m. 
Train  No.  4  leaves  Ogden  7  ;20  p.  m.,  Salt  Lake  8 :25  p.  m. 

arrives  at  Pu.  bio  6:25  p.  ni.,  Colorado  Springs  8:00 

p.  m.,  Denver  10:30  p.  m. 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  with  all  lines  east. 

Elegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman  sleep- 
ers,on  all  trains. 

Take  the  D.  &  R.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
and  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent. 
A.  S.  HUGHES.     B.  F.  NEVINS.  ,     3.  K.  HOOPER. 

Traffic  Manager,  Sen.  Agt,  e.  P.  &  T.  A., 

ieneer,  Cole  Salt  la*e  City.  Denver,  Col. 


18401892. 

MRS.  WINSLOW'S  SOOTHING  I 
SYRUP 

'  has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  \ 
'  children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years,  f 
I  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  i 
I  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  i 
,  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


B.  H.  SCHETTLER 

DOES    A 

General  Dankino  Business, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 
DESIt^ES   VOO^    RCCOVjiTS. 

CVS-DEE  S   AN     MORTGAQES  DRAWN  UP.-m. 

60  S.  East  Tenmie,  Sj.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

^-"^  5-29 
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.  I. 
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It  Is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized  for  the  Importation  of 


4^ 


1 


GENERAL    MERCHANDISE; 


I" 


Ef 


Growing  continuously,  It  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of 

Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets,  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  Etc., 

Whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Main  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  T  G.  WEBBER,  Superintendent. 


Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Caahier. 

Zion's  Savin&:s  ^ank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  I,  3  &  S  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Keceives  deposits  In  any  sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

We  ansxner  loith  pleasure  any  inquiry  you  may 
make  for  information  either  by  letter  or  person. 
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%  K.  THOoiflS 

26.  28,  30,  32  B.  Fint  South  Street 
SALT    LAKE    CITY 

Dm  Goods,  stioes, 

Notions.  61G. 

THE  LEADING  CASH  HOUSE 

H.  K  THOmflS 


F.  AUERBACH  &  BRO. 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 

Eitablished  1864. 


One  Price  to  All. 


■F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO. 

11-30 


TI16  State  BanK 

OF=   \JXKH. 
CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500,000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -      $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HBBEE  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBEE  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 

DIRECTORS : 

Heber  J.  Grant.  Wm.  B.  Preston, 

Joseph  F.  Smitli,  Clias.  S.  Burton, 

Abratiam  H.  Cannon      Philo  T.  Famsworth, 
Spencer  Clawson  Isaac  Barton, 

Heber  M.  Wells. 


GENERAL    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 

10-2i 


.    JOS.  J^   DAYNES 


ESTABLISHED    1830, 


f.  COALTER 


DAYNES    &    COALTER, 

The  Salt  Lake  Music  Dealers. 

PlflNH^    HRriflN^    GUITARS,BANJOS,MANDOLINS 

i     IllIlV/O,    UIVvJIlllO,    ■•<''>:,■:  Mu.!k- and  Books  from  10  cfs.  „p 

66  Main  St.  Salt  Lake  City 


CATALOGUES 
FKEE 


P.  0.  Box  1090. 


...^^-.i..» 


